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JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 
THE VICTIM OF TRAGEDY | 


IS FOUND OVERCOME BY GAS. 


| 


Chicago Organist Dies a Week After | 


Being Discovered Unconscious at 
St. Paul’s—Loved by Those 
Who Knew Him. 


circles 
close of the year 
yo ag hage organist 
of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Dorchester avenue, was 


Chicago musical 
shock at the 
John Allen 
choirmaster 
Church, on 


received a | 
when | 
and | 


found unconscious from gas asphyx- | 


Dec. 29, in 
Mr. 


the 


iation on Sunday morning, 
a robing room of the church. 
Richardson died a week later 
IHinois Central hospital, 
ing regained consciousness, 
with him to the grave the mystery 
to the cause of the tragedy. 
friends are convinced that in the dark- | 
ness of the room, after a late service, 
tired from his long preparation. of 
elaborate Christmas music, Mr. Rich- 
ardson turned on the gas without 
knowledge of the fact, the electric 
switch being next to the gas valve. 
The coroner's jury returned a verdict 
of suicide. Funeral services were held 
at St. Paul's Church. For the follow- 
ing sketch Mr. Richardson's life 
The Diapason is indebted to his 
friend, Dr. Francis Hemington: 

Mr. Richardson was born in Jef- 
ferson, Tex., Dec. 14, 1873. His boy- 
hood and early manhood were spent 
in Texarkana, Tex. Although always 
giving evidence of a marked talent for 
music, he did not take up the career 
until he was 24° vear® ot age, when 
he went to St. Louis and became a 
pupil of Alfred G. Robyn, with whom 
he studied piano, harmony and com- 
position. It was in St. Louis that he 
became deeply interested in singing 
and church choral music, and he 
decided to become a= specialist in 
choir training. He went to New York 
in 1895 and became a pupil of Max 
Spicker. He was now able to study 
the work of the choirs in the leading 
New York churches and formulate his 
own system, 

His first 


at 


as 


of 


appointment as organist 
and choirmaster was at the Episcopal 
church at Mount Vernon, N. 
where he remained for one year. Mr. 
Richardson later held positions as 
organist and choirmaster in Minne- 
apolis, Sheboygan, Wis., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. The 
crowning feature of his life work was 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, where he began his duties in 
1907, which position he held to the 
day of his death. It was here that 
Mr. Richardson demonstrated his re- 
markable ability and his choir, both 
in tonal production and ensemble 
work, rapidly gained the highest re- 
putation all over the country. Mr. 
Richardson’s wonderful results in 
choir training were, without doubt, 
the product of original thinking. He 
was always a close observer of others’ 
work, and during his travels in Eu- 
rope he heard many of the famous 
choirs in the various cathedrals. 

The soul of honor in his relations 
with everyone—unselfish in the 
highest degree—he was loved by all 
who knew him. When earnestness is 
too often not so much appreciated as 
it should be, Mr. Richardson dared to 
believe and confess that music is the 
great gift of God. He breathed the 
spirit of the poet who said: 

“God sent His singers on earth, 

With songs of sadness and of mirth; 
That they might touch the hearts of 
n 
And breathe them back to Heaven 

again.” 

The Hinners Organ Company has 
wen a contract for an organ of two 
manuals for the Church of Our Lady 
of Help of Christians, North Le- 
Clair and Iowa streets, Chicago. The 
deal was made through the Chicago 
office, in charge of LaMotte Wells. 


without. hav- | 


He took | 
His | 
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CARL FRIEDERICH PFATTEICHER. 











[Organist of Phillips Academy, 
‘C* a Ps PFATTEICHER, 

AY director of music at 
pm e.. Andover, Mass., Was 
Easton, Pa., in 1882. His first instruc- 
tion in organ playing was received from 
Charles E. Knauss and Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
director of the famous Bethlehem-Bach 
Choir. After graduating from 
College in 1903 and from the 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, in 
1906, he devoted two years to advanced 
study in theology and philosophy in Ger- 
many, and during this time studied or- 
gan with Phillip Wolfram at Heidelberg. 
He has since studied with Richard Zeck- 
wer, Gustav Strube, Ernst rg: and 
Wallace Goodrich. In the fall of 1912, Mr. 
Pfatteicher was appointed director of 
musi¢e at Phillips Academy, in which pos- 


born at 


EDDY TO TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Engaged for Smee Session at 


Chicago Musical College. 

Clarence Eddy has been engaged by 
the Chicago Musical College to come 
to Chicago in the approaching sum- 
mer and teach organ during the sum- 
mer session of six weeks. This ses- 
sion will begin June 30 and close Aug. 
9. The bringing of Mr. Eddy to his 


old home city to take up this work is | 


expected to be of interest to a large 
number of young organists, as well 
as others who are old pupils of Mr. 
Eddy and who are within reach of 
Chicago, and his classes promise to 
be large. In soerents the closing 
of a contract with Mr. Eddy the Chi- 
cago Musical College says: 


“It is the aim of our institution to | 
provide the best instructors in every | 


| FINISHING ATLANTA ORGAN. 


branch music that are available 
and Mr. Eddy’s coming here gives 
the church organists of the country 
an opportunity to study organ in the 
summer monthy during 
lar vacation periods.” 


of 





Splendid Recital by Gallup. 

A good-sized audience heard Emory 
Gallup on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 5, 
at St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago, 
in an excellent recital of compositions 
of the modern French school. Espe- 
cially enjoyable were the Pastorale 
in E major of Cesar Franck and the 
Romance and 
Symphony of Vierne. The Vierne 
Finale was played with all the dash 
and fire called for and the pedaling of 
this extremely difficult number was a 
pleasure to those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. The entire pro- 
gram follows: 
or; Improvisation- -Caprice and Chor- 
ale in E major, Joseph Jongen; 
Pastorale in E major, Cesar Franck; 


Romance and Finale from the Fourth | 


Vierne, 


Symphony, 
Beman in New Factory. 

Frank Beman & Son announce their 
removal to their new factory at 209- 
211 State street, Binghamton, 
where, with all new and up-to-date 
equipment and with experienced men, 
they are prepared to do 
onan work. They build pneumatic 
and electric church organs and the 
Symphonie self-playing organ. Beman 


& Son have been builders of organs | 


since 1884. 


Andover, 


Phillips | 


| program 


Lafayette | 
Lutheran | 


their regu- | 


Finale of the Fourth | 


Sixth Symphony, Wid- | 


| the church 
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ition he has adhered 
religious music and 
the commencement recital last June his 
was composed of the six Bach 
sonatas. Mr. Pfatteicher’s recitals 
becoming more popular and 
efforts many fine concerts 
possible at the academy. 
the evening of Dec. 
recital in the 
Andover, 
been re- 


itals. At 


organ 
are steadily 
through his 
have been made 
Joseph Bonnet on 
12 played the dedicatory 
Stone Chapel, Phillips Academy, 
Mass. The organ has recently 
buiit and enlarged by the 
Frazee Organ Company of Boston, 
‘cording to the specification published in 
the August Diapason. The instrument now 
contains fifty speaking stops and ca- 
thedral chimes. 


NORTON ON HIS OLD BENCH. 


Released from Navy, He Again Is 
Playing at St. James’ Episcopal. 
John W. Norton has returned to 
Chicago, having obtained his dis- 
charge from the navy, and on the first 
Sunday in February will resume his 
work as organist and choirmaster of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Norton held this position for many 
years before his enlistment in the 
service of the nation. He was suc- 
ceeded by his friend, Hugo Goodwin, 
formerly of the New England Con- 


| gregational Church, who held the im- 


portant post with great credit to him- 
self. As soon as Mr. Goodwin heard 
of the impending return of Mr. Nor- 
ton he handed his resignation to the 
vestry of St. James’. 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons Soon to Ship 
Four-Manual Organ for Capital. 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons of Louisville, 

Ky., are about to ship to the First 

Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 

a four-manual organ, a description of 

which will appear in a future issue of 

The Diapason. The same firm is also 

completing a large’ three-manual 

organ for the Representative Metho- 

dist Church of Washington, D. C. 


Deanne at Lake Senet Feb. 1. 

Joseph Bonnet will make the last 
of his Chicago appearances on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 1, at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Lake Forest. The 
recital is under the auspices of the 
Lake Forest School of Music. Con- 
venient trains for Lake Forest before 
the recital leave the Northwestern 
station at 6:02 and 6:50 p. m., and the 
returning train will reach the city at 
11:15. Tickets may be obtained at 
or at the office of The 
Mr. Bonnet’s program will 
be as follows: First Sonata, in D 
minor, Guilmant; Forerunners of 
“Recit de tierce en taille,” N. 
irigny, and Prelude, Clerambault; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; “In dulci Jubilo” (Christmas 
song), Bach: Chorale in A minor, 
Cesar Franck; “Ariel,” Bonnet; “Ro- 
mance sans Paroles,” Bonnet; “Varia- 
tions de Concert,’ Bonnet. 
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DISCUSSION AROUSED 
BY BOROWSKI’S PAPER 


|PROBLEMS OF ORGAN MUSIC 


Absorbing Debate Follows Speech by 
Chicago Cor Before Music 
Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion at St. Louis. 

BY CARLETON H. BULLIS. 

Of the meetings the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, held at 
St. Louis Dec. 30, 31 and Jan. 1, one 
no doubt will bali 
readers of 
was the confererte 
choral music, with J. 
Erb of the University 
as chairman in the absence 
Dean P. C. Lutkin of Northwestern. 
The part of the discussion of concern 
organists, composers and organ 
builders was a paper by Felix Borow- 
critic and composer of Chicago 
“Modern Organ Composition”— 


nposer 


of 


to 
This 

Lawrence 
Illinois act- 


ot 


interested in the welfare of organ mu- 
sic. The discourse aroused such pro- 
found concern among the auditors 
that at the conclusion of the reading 
Mr. Borowski found himself imme- 


Jd | diately drawn into a discussion. 
Kimball & | 
ac- | 


The speaker's indictment of the 
higher forms of organ music as being 
too much wedded to the ancient type 
of polyphony could not escape the 
attention of those present. In 
answering some of the questions put 
to him, Mr. Borowski substantially 
saying that 
modern musical demands had far 
outgrown the typical “serious” organ 
style that the only hope for a reju- 
venation rested in the adoption of a 
style having qualities essentially ro- 
mantic, dramatic and poetic. The 
speaker cited Reger and his German 
contemporaries as an extreme exam- 
ple of persistent adherence to the 
older order of things. 

A contributing cause for the stag- 
nation of organ style, as Mr. Borow- 
ski pointed out, lies in the fact that 
too many compositions for the organ 
are from the pens of organists, rou- 
tined as they are in organ idiom. 
Could reputable composers other 
than organists be attracted to writ- 
ing for the instrument, new charm 
and virility might be infused into or- 
gan music. 

In this connection someone made 
a plea for a style of organ composi- 
tion possessing more rhythmic pre- 
cision and greater dynamic variety 
than is generally associated with true 
“organ _ style.” Incidentally, the 
scorn of several members was direct- 
ed toward the shallow, sentimental 
organ tune which some people think 
is becoming typical of organ music. 

As might be expected, the matter 
of ill-prepared recitals came in for 
hearty condemnation, it being stated 
that the popularity of the organ as a 
solo instrument cannot be realized 
until organists live up to an artistic 
and finished style of performance. 

“he lax, inartistic, rambling manner 
of playing allowable under ecclesias- 
tical conditions in some places cannot 
be tolerated in a concert room if mu- 
sic lovers are to learn to think of the 
organ as a recital instrument. This 
would imply that many splendid 
church organists would better refrain 
from concertizing unless they have 
acquired a truly artistic concert style. 
Only by restraint of this nature will 
they contribute to the public support 
of those better qualified to represent 
the art of solo performance. 

One speaker made an_ excellent 
contribution in his remarks apropos 
“movie” music. Hope was entertained 
for secularizing, and thereby popular- 
izing, organ music through its util- 
ity in theaters. In spite of the de- 
plorable condition of organ music in 
the average picture- house, there is 
nothing belittling in a good organist’s 
accepting a position in a photo- play 
theater. Such a vocation, under for- 


so 
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tunate conditions, will offer a field for 
much good effort, and is worthy of 
the respect of musicians and of the 
In this connection Mr. Bo- 
inted out the artistic pos- 
sibilities of composing good dramatic 
utable for synchronization 
lays Organ composers 
rn their attention to this 
ot composition. 





say] 
put 


rowsk} 


matter of nuance and accent 
consideration. The man- 
producing, or at least of sug- 
gesting, accents on the organ as con- 
trasted with that on other instru- 
ments was mentioned, it being con- 


) tor 
tor 





terded that proper attention to rhyth- 
mic precision and to phrasing can 
largely overcome the limitations in 


regard to accentuation. One contrib- 
utor questioned the adequacy o! eve 
this mode of accent, asserting that 


will not be in a position to 











| has 


} renowned 


in Philade Iphia. 


win popular interest as a representa 
ive musical mstrument until it can 
produce its typical accents by varia 
tions in force, that the majestic dig- 
nity of evenly-sustained tones and of | 
only 1 variations of power in 
itsel the way to the accept 
ance rg Sa really artistic 
vehicle of expressior \ more flex- 
ible mechanism, or at least a desire 
or a e flexible style of perform- 
ance n time succeed in con- 
vinein composers and the 
general that the organ is | 
worthy 1 support The organ 
builders here came in for censure, 


especially those who are content with 





the ele swell of few Stations 
and == dag x response. Unless a 
sensitive and well-nigh instantaneous 
swell-shade device is furnished, we 


would be at a better advantage 
with the old mechanical movement, it 


was held. 

In recalling the various aspects of 
the discussion, one cannot help but 
feel that the remarks were truly 
along the line of constructive criti- 
cism. What was said hit some prob- 
lems squarely, perhaps bluntly, and 


either offered remedies or challenged 
further inquiry. It was only the pres- 
sure of time which prompted the 
chairman to call a halt to the instruc- 
tive discussion, leaving those present 
eager for a continuation of the round- 
table at some future time. 

{Mr Borowski's paper” in 
page 6 


full is on 


Contracts to Haskell. 

The Brandywine M. E. Church of 
Wilmington, Del., has awarded the 
contract for a two-manual organ of 
twenty-five voices (with provision for 
echo) to the Haskell Organ Company 
of Philadelphia. It will be electric 
action throughout, with a full com- 
plement of accessories. This firm is 
also installing a new echo organ in 
St. James’ Church, Atlantic City, N 
J.. to contain six stops, also enlarging 
the main organ by the addition of 
seven stops and accessories. 


Gavaby at ow: Post. 

J. B. Gatenby. Mus. Bac., A. R. C. 
O., has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, Pembroke, Ont. He has been 
at St. Giles’ Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal, for six and one-half years, 
since his arrival in Canada, and some 
splendid work has been done there. 
He took up his duties at Pembroke 


Word from anion is to ‘ae effect 
that W. Lynnwood Farnam has been 
very ill with influenza, but that he is 
on the road to complete recovery. 
His friends expect Mr. Farnam to 
return to New York before long, but 
definite plans are not known. 

Brow n. the Austin representa- 
in Chicago, has returned from Union- 


Calvin 
tive 


town, Pa., where he erected a_ large 
three-manual organ in the Asbury Meth- 
odist Church. The instrument will be 
opened with a recital by Charles Hein- 
roth Feb. 2 





ARTHUR C. BECKER 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Vincent's 
Shure 
Instructor of Music De Paul University 
Address: St. Vincent’s Church, Webster and Shef- 
field Aves., Chicago 














OF ORGAN ACTIVITIES | 


HISTORIC FANE REOPENED. 


Works of D. D. Wood, 47 Years its 
Organist; of Miss McCollin and 
Present Organist, H. G. Thun- 
der, Used at St. Stephen’s. 


BY DR. JOHN McE. WARD. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23. The his- 
toric churclf of St. Stephen, of which 
David D. Wood, the blind organist, 
was the incumbent for forty-seven 
years, has been reopened after exten- 
sive alterations and improvements by 
Tiffany of New York. This sanctuary 
always stood for an alliance be- 
tween Christianity and the arts. Its 
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oe 
| PHILADELPHIA NEWS Romance, the Prelude to “The De- 
uge” of Saint-Saéns, and the FE flat 


Nocturne of Chopin, with Rollo Mait- 
land, organist of the church, at the 
organ. In addition, Elsa Lyons Cook, 
the newly engaged soprano soloist of 
the church, sang the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” with Dr. Rich playing 
the violin obligato. 

The music committee of St. Paul's, 
which has always been noted for its 
fine music, has arranged for some of 
the best musicians in the city to give 
these half-hour services, which are 
sure to attract many music lovers. 


The American Organ Players’ Club 
has announced its series of recitals 
for 1919, beginning Feb. 1 and 
tinuine about ten weeks. 





walls are embellished with statuary, 
bas-rehefs and placques of her notable 
they are numerous), all of 
handiwork of  world- 
sculptors. Its beautiful 
therefore, make it a shrine 
most refined and_ spiritual 
The exquisite music has al- 
given it a distinguished position 


(and 


then the 


“ i 
dead 


memorials, 
ot the 
ncenty 
ways 


\ large and important 
given in the dedicatory 
the compositions of its own = musi- 
cians. Two of the hymn tunes were 
composed by a former organist, Sel- 
den Miller; two of the anthems are by 
David D. Wood; the first anthem of 
the evening was a recent prize compo- 
sition by a member of the congrega- 
tion, Miss Frances G. McCollin; 
Henry G. Thunder, the present 
ganist, was represented by an organ 
composition entitled “The House of 
God.” The words of the processional 
were by Miss Louise B. Edwards, a 
member of the church. 

The complete program rendered by 
the choir, with the assistance of mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Club, number- 
ing sixty-two voices, was: Prelude 
and Fugue, G minor, Bach; Proces- 
sional, “Come, My Soul, Thou Must 
be Waking.” Selden Miller; ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner”; anthem, “The 
Lord Is King” (awarded Clemson 
medal by A. G. 1918), Frances G. 
McCollin; anthem, “God Is a Spirit,’ 


place was 
services to 


or- 





William S  .Bennett: hymn, “Rise 
Crowned with Light.” Russian Na- 
tional Hymn; anthem, “The Twilight 
Shadows Fall.” D. D. Wood; anthem, 
“Fear Not, O - Israel,” Spicker 
“Sanctus,” Gounod; anthem, “There 
Shall Be No Night There,” D. D. 
Wood: organ, “The House of God,” 


“Unfold, Ye 
hymn, “Saviour, 
Miller: organ, 
Guilmant. 


anthem, 

Gounod: 
Night,”  S. 
Choeur,’ 


H. G. Thunder; 
Portals,” 
When 


“Grand 


The singing of carols by serenading 
choirs was generally observed this 
Christmas eve and early morning. 
This ancient custom has been ob- 
served year by year with increased 
interest. This season over eighty 
choirs in Philadelphia announced 
their route for the event. Each choir 
serenades the members of its church 
at their homes and also visits the 
hospitals and other institutions with- 
in its area. 

A new “Thanksgiving” 
Ralph Kinder has been 
a Gray Company. It was inspired 
by the peace celebration of 1918 and 
is in the grandiose style, suitable for 
a large chorus, soprano or tenor solos, 
and will prove effective for large pa- 
triotic gatherings. It will be heard 
at Holy Trinity Church, at a “Thanks- 
giving Service for Peace.” in the near 
future. 


anthem by 
published by 


Herman Widmaier, organist of St. 
Mathew’s Lutheran Church, is rejoic- 
ing over a new echo organ built in the 
gallery. It contains only fancy stops. 
The original instrument has been en- 
larged during the past summer by ys 
addition of new reeds, strings and < 
large diapason, the work being vets Bo 
the care of the Haskell Company. 


Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of 


Pes ‘Phitedolphis Orchestra, gave the 
first of a series of half-hour musical | 
services to precede the regular eve- 
nine church service at St. Paul’s 


Episcopal Church, Overbrook. 


Dr. Rich played the Svendsen 








At the Tenth Presbyterian Church 
Horatio Parker's Christmas cantata, 
‘The Holy Child,” was presented in 
a meritorious manner by the choir 
composed of the 


soloists: Helen Buchanan, 


H. Fernly, Marie Stone Langston, 
Kathryn Meisle. Catharine Scott, 
Philip Warren Cooke, Henry Hotz, 


Paul Volkman, with James R. 


organist-director. 


By-the-way—the newspapers 
that Vaderewski, the noted 
has become the head of the 
tional government of Poland. 
up. fellow organists! There 
a chance for some of us vet. 


state 


new 
Wake 


mav be 


Charles Viner Is Dead. 


Charles Viner, founder of the firm 
of Viner & Sons, church organ build- 
ers of Buffalo, died in Santa Cruz, 
Cal., Jan. 5. He was born in England 
in 1839, and came to this country with 
his father in 1858. His father was an 
organist and a composer of 
note. He settled at Westfield, Mass., 
and later married Martha H. Boyle. 
In 1888 he moved to Buffalo and 
started the firm of Viner & Son, 
organ builders. In 1909 he went to 
San Diego to install a large organ 
and remained in the west since then, 
making his home at Watsonville, Cal. 
Mr. Viner is survived by his widow 
and three children, Annie E., Mary 
E. and Charles B. Viner. 

Installs Organ in 1 West Indies. 

Charles C. Kilgen, president of the 
well-known St. Louis firm of George 
Kilgen & Son, and vice-president of 
the Organ Builders’ Association of 
\merica, departed in January for the 
British West Indies to install a WKil- 
gen organ in the Catholic Church at 
St. Kitts. 





“The Christian Year in ‘A 
Special Musical Treat,’ was at 
the Church of the Holy Communion in 


St. Louis Jan. 19, bs 
direction of 
organist and choir 
It was a part of the observance 
fiftieth anniversary of the church 


Sunday evening. 
the chorus choir under the 
bernest Prang Stamm, 
director. 
of the 


Duane 


pianist, | 
Na- | 





con- 


| dition. 
| Box 316, N. S., 


following admirable | ‘ 
Gertrude | 


| or nine 


| GEORGE W. 


WANTS IN ORGAN WORLD 


ASSISTANT ORGANIST.—ORGANIST 
who has played and directed in Chicago 
churches for the last seven years and 
who is familiar with four-manual organ, 
wishes position as assistant organist. 
Salary no. object. Address Assistant, 
eare of The Diapason. 


WANTED—TWENTY ORGAN BU ILD- 








ers. Address FA, care of THE DIA- 
PASON. 

FOR SALE—A MISCELLANEOUS LOT 
of organ material, consisting of pipes, 


pedal and manual keyboards, ete. Write 
for information. lL. D. pore: ORGAN 
CO., 64 East Van Buren street, € Chicago. 


FOR SALE — SEVERAL HU NDRE D 
new stop knobs, one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter; ebony coca-bola, rose- 
wood, ete., engraved with names of stops 
most frequently used. Will be sold cheap. 
Address Stops, care of THE DIAPASON. 


FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL AND 
pedal Estey reed organ, in excellent con- 
Price very reasonable. Address 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


~ ORGANIST, 


























ORG MUS. 
jac., now open for engagement. Boy 
trainer; best of references. Address C. P. 
CAN, care of THE DIAPASON. 


FOR ‘SALE — NEW, TWO-MANUAL 
and pedal electro-pneumatic pipe organ 
stops. Suitable for any purpose. 
Will be sold cheap. Address M. R., care 
of The Diapason 


w ANTE IP i M AKE R Ss. ARDRESS 
ADGE R, Merrick, N. 


WANTED - TE N FIRST- CL ASS BOs 
tion men and general organ mechanics. 
Must have experience. No other need 
apply. THE REUTER SCHWARZ OR- 
GAN COMPANY, Trenton, II. 

WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 
builders in - branches, also metal pipe 
wee. Apply THE RUDOLPH WUR- 


EXPERIENCED 




















LITZER MANU _ CTURING CO., North 
Tonawanda, N. - 

Ww ANTE aD — GOOD METAL PIPE 
maker. Good pay. Steady *employment. 
| Cc. S. Haskell, Inc., 1520 Kater Street. 
P hiladelphia. 

W ANTE tST-CLASS ZINC PIPE 
maker. Apply to HENRY PILCHER'S 


some | 


SONS, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—METAL PIPE 


M AKERS; 





| good pay; steady work. George Kilgen & 
Son, St. . Louis, Mo. 
F red Faas sen, the Chicago organist, 


| part of the 





who has been in the navy and who while 
at the Great Lakes training station was 
organist of the Tabernacle at Zion City, 
Ill., has been released from the service 
and after a rest at his old home in Pella, 


Iowa, will return to play at Zion City. 
He was on the U. S. S. Aeolus during a 
war. 
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BY MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD. 
[From the Boston Transcript.] 
Motion picture music, which means 
the music heard in motion picture the- 
aters, has come to be an _ astonishing 
factor in our musical development. 
Anyone who is at all inte rested in new 
ideas for old, the changing of existing 
art-forms and the unfolding of new, 
will probably be more interested in the 
progress of music as applied to the 
motion picture than in any of the 
other phases of change in our musical 
art, not even excepting the great im- 
petus given national and patriotic mu- 

sic during these times. 

It is well for musicians in general to 
keep an open mind in regard to_ the 
changing forms of the tonal art. Both 
structure and application are just now 
ina formative process. The term “ap- 
plication’ means, in the case of the 
motion picture, the use of music to ex- 
press and enhance a very new art—a 
sound-expression for plays that have 
no speech except that furnished by 
harmonie and melodic accompaniment. 
Unfortunately, music for the wictures 
has seldom been taken seriously, and 
even the daily reviews of pictures 
give a frothy impression, as if the 
whole business were somewhat child- 
ish. 3ut an amusement that furnishes 
moderate-priced entertainment for er 
lions of good citizens will in time come 
to be thought of and spoken of with as 
much regard as that of the’ higher- 
priced drama. 

It is difficult to believe in something 
that one does not understand, and 
very, very difficult to do a thing well 
that one does not love to do. Musi- 
cians, as a rule, have not come to love 
screen plays, and this newest art has 
been made much fun of by artists of 
the so-called “highbrow” type, espe- 
cially the use of music in the presen- 
tation of screen action. This seems to 
happen when any new art is intro- 
duced. When the Wrights were flying 
over a cornfield, three miles from Day- 
ton, the inhabitants were too indiffer- 
ent to board a trolley and go out to 
see them. If it were not for the waste 
of precious time, one could easily over- 
look such weak perception and forgive 
the ingrowing viewpoints held by this 
class. 

True, there is some excuse for them 
when one considers what was done to 
music at the beginning of the motion 
picture business. But we are out of 
the fog and smoke of that time. The 
musical critic must remeinber that 
music is an age-old art, while the mo- 
tion picture is searcely twenty years 
old. It is quite natural, and therefore 
excusable, that the traditions of centu- 
ries will make fun of young whipper- 
Snappers that invade the field with the 
slap-bang that brought in the motion 
picture. But, of all artists, musicians 
seem more firmly intrenched in tradi- 
tion, and some of them have never 
shown any signs of imagination, even 
when lighted by the eruptional fires of 
some of our modernists. 


The process of selecting music for the 
picture has one unfortunate feature: it 
comes after the picture is finished. Lit- 
tle, if any, attention is paid to the 
ultimate musical setting as the picture 
is being directed and photographed. 
The reason is that the scenes are 
taken at different points in the coun- 
try, sometimes several at the same 
time, and however much other methods 
are desired, the music at the present 
Stage of picture development comes 
last. 

Now we come to a point that pricks 
the tender spots in your highbrow’s 
flesh. To get at what is meant, it is 
well to understand the general inten- 
tion of what we call “program” music, 
which is usually the sort used in mo- 
tion picture accompaniment. 3roadly, 
it was first conceived by the composer 
é representing some definite picture; 
ra dashing surf, as in MacDowell's 
‘Scotch” Poem; a death scene, as in 
Grieg’s “Ase’s Death,” and so on. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that if 
either of these two composers could 
have seen a moving picture of dashing 
surf, as it is often shown in pictures 
of the scenic type, or a mournful burial 
scene, it would have been easy for 
either to write a piece of program 
music for just those scenes. Does it 
not seem so? 3ut they had only a 
mental picture, entirely imaginary. 
Just the same they produced true pic- 
tures in music. Now, does it seem sac- 
rilege to apply MacDowell's Poem to 
a scene representing surf dashing upon 
a rocky coast? This was done recently 
at the Rialto Theater, New York, and 
made one of the most beautiful effects 
ever seen in that theater. Yet this is 
a sore point with musicians of a cer- 
tain type. They have been contending 
all along that the “movies” were drag- 
ging down music. Few of them will 
admit that such use of beautiful music 
is justified. From one standpoint, 
they may have a seeming right to ob- 
ject, although the writer does not in 
any way agree with them. But it is 
well to present the argument. 

Not all pictures can be so happily 
fitted as the MacDowell scene just men- 
tioned. Pictures are made without re- 
gard for the length of the ultimate 
musical settings, and the music must 
be adjusted to something already con- 
ceived and finished. A scene on the 
screen may run so many minutes, and 
the musical director picks out a com- 
position that he deems excellent for a 
certain mood. With a few exceptions 
it is an ideal accompaniment. But the 
composer has marked his work with 
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certain expression marks and it was 
intended to be played in so many min- 
utes, having a tempo mark of exact 
indication, so that unimaginative play- 
ers could searcely go astray. The or- 
chestra leader must fit this composi- 
tion to the picture so that picture and 
music reach the finish at the same 
time. Here is where he takes liber- 
ties with the composer's original in- 
tentions. He practically readjusts the 
composition as to its length and many 
of its expression marks. 

When one considers that sometimes 
as many as sixteen pictures each week 
are shown in projection rooms in New 
York alone, it will be seen that mu- 
sical directors must dig into nearly 
every class and style of musical mate- 
rial for their programs, 

It follows that this endless delving 
into such a vast wealth of musical lit- 
erature has had a distinct educational 
value for the patrons of the high-class 
picture houses The attention of the 
general reader has been called to this 
fact, in a more or less_ press-agent 
style, but it has never become defi- 
nitely fixed in his mind. 


The value of picture music, as heard 
in a fine house, is worthy of much 
more care and attention than has here- 
tofore been accorded it. The regular 
patron of the houses where music is 
an important feature finds himself get- 
ting more and more versed in certain 
Strains that he never heard before; he 
hears overture after overture; ‘and 
after a time this music begins to take 
shape in his mind as being a work of 
Tscthaikowsky, Beethoven or Grieg, un- 
til in a short time he finds himself well 
acquainted with many of the master- 
pieces of music. Even aside from the 
set overture, the setting of the film 
itself is made up of the very best that 
is in music, and the writer has heard 
at the Rialto, New York, excerpts 
from several of Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phonies, used a full week in one pic- 
ture, beautifully played with the full 
instrumentation. Such continuous hear- 
ing of excellent music gives one a 
more friendly bearing toward it than 
the more formal attending of orches- 
tral concerts. One usually thinks of 
hearing a symphony as being dresse 
up and going to a great hall, and also 
reading in the papers next morning 
that the werk was very badly exe- 
cuted, so that one is scarcely able to 
tell whether the experience was enjoy- 
able or not. 

Quite another reason for impressing 
music upon the mind of the motion pic- 
ture fan is this: At symphony con- 
certs there is nothing but sound to at- 
tract the imagination, and there are 
many times when one forgets to lis- 
ten. In the picture house beautiful 
seenes are brought out to complete the 
music and so the listener has a double 
incentive to keep alert. Surely the 
union of the beautiful in music and 
pictures gives keen pleasure. 


The practical application of music to 
screen action has brought to light mu- 
sical shortcomings heretofore hidden. 
It has seemingly shown up more bad 
musicians than any other medium. I 
have heard many fine organists say 
they could not possibly do the work 
required in a motion-picture theater. 
This seems astonishing, because of all 
players of instruments, we have 
thought of the organists as_ broadly 
versed. And yet the explanation is 
quite simple. These persons are well- 
meaning players, but music to them 
has meant counterpoint and fugue too 
long; they have lived, as it were, an 
existence in a musical hothouse; their 
music has never been connected with 
life in the open. It is not because they 
have not fostered ideals of the most 
beautiful sort; but those ideals have 
been located in the upper air and far 
removed from earth. 

With so many organists going into 
the work, the question of playing Bac 
for pictures has*naturally come up. 
Rollo Maitland, organist at the Stan- 
ley Theater, Philadelphia, and one of 
the best picture players, writes me of 
his interesting experiments with Bach 
as a medium of screen interpretation. 
He says: “In the ‘Pride of the Clan,’ 
with Mary Pickford, I used practically 
the entire Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor for a storm at sea, and I have 
used the one in B minor, also the 
greater one in E minor, for rather agi- 
tated scenes. The Aria for the G 
string makes a splendid ‘movie’ num- 
ber, as does also the Bourree in B 
minor from the Second Violin Sonata, 
which I have arranged for the organ 
from Saint-Saens’ piano arrangement. 
On another oceasion I played the entire 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor for a 
scenic of mountain ranges in Arizona.” 

Mr. Maitland is a serious musician 
and he does not think Bach is dis- 
graced by being applied to motion pic- 
tures. No music is too sacred to be 
used for the beauties of the screen. 
The finer the picture the better the 
music, for big pictures carry heavy 
mugical scores. 





Wendell O'Day, well known in Pacific 
Coast musical circles, who dedicated the 
Majestic Theater’s Wurlitzer organ at 
Portland, Ore., on Oct. 6, died of a clot 
of blood on the brain Jan. 4 at Portland. 
Mr. O’Day was ill since June 1. He was 
34 years of age and married Juanita G. 
Holmes in San Francisco Nov. 15, 7. 
In addition to the appreciation in which 
he was held because of his musical tal- 
ent, Mr. ‘Day’s personality earned for 
him widespread popularity. He was or- 
ganist at the Rialto Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, before going to Portland, 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 

















Ralph Kinder, Philadelphia—Every Jan-| mer Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; | phony, Tschaikowsky; Prelude in C Sharp | Fantasie, “O Sanctissima,” Lux 
uary Mr. Kinder gives a series of Saturday | “Moment Musical” in F minor, Schu- |minor, Rachmaninoff; Evening Song, Dec, 29—Procession du’ St. Sacrament,” 
afternoon recitals at the Churclr of the} bert; Andante Cantapule from Sympnony | Schumann; Overture to “William Tell,” | Chauvet: Barcarolle from Fourth Piano 
Hoty Trinity, and they always draw large | No. 5, ‘ischaikowsky; “Will o the Wisp,’ | Rossini. Concerto, Sterndale-Bennett: “Funeral 
audiences. This year was no exception] Gordon bb. Nevin; “Home, Sweet Home’ Jan, 15—‘'Finiandia,” Sibelius; Adagio | March of a Marionette,’ Gounod; Over- 
and the “standing-room only’’ sign has] (Transcription), Buck; “Love's Dream," |trom Sixth sympnony, Wiuor; Air trom |[ture, ‘William Tell’ (by request), Ros- 
had to be hung out—an almost unbeliev- | Liszt-Faik; kantasie on Old Christmas ] suite in Dv, bacn; bugue in G Major a ja | sini; Larghetto from Fifth Symphony, 
— Rape ay ator deca — rene prey oe eee. eee mm Jengue, dsach; Intermezzo trom | “Caval- Beethoven; Torchlight March, Guilmant. 
eople came from many near-by cities to] A and “. Wilight,”” J. rrank Frysinger. [ieria Rusucana,” Mascagm; Scherzo im . : inl rtford onn.— 
hear Mr. Kinder, some being from Dela- Dec, 29—bantasia on the Hymn-tune, [qy minor, Bossi; “Within a Chinese Gar- Pod So arcminies's” vesper ee i 


ware and Maryland, as well as Pennsyl-{ “Duke Street,” Kinder; Andante Canta- Juen, siougnton; “wil o' te Wisp,” sarang Ace ah ee POs wh 
vania. Trinity holds 1,500 people. The] bile, Tschaikowsky, Meditation (dedicated | \evin; “Ave Maria,” schuperc; Toccata Parek of +l lla Sel B x sliian: 


concluding recital of the series was the] to Mr. FKrysinger), Federiein; Funeral |,rom riftn Sympnony, Widor : ; 
@ae ; A n 4 tap " nhs ss oe z : y; . 2c, — ore Mare ¢ Ser: ’ 
743d given by Mr. Kinder in this church. | March and Seraphic Chant, Guilmant,; Jan. 1ly—birst symphony, Maquaire; Sane OE scene peel onag oes ar 
The programs were as follows: Indian Legend, Miller; ‘““the Swan,” | Morning Song, Hoilins; Lreiuae and “Tt ammentoe.” Bonnet: Poccata, Boelimann, 

Jan. 4—“‘Marche Pontificale” and Med-] Saint-Saens; ‘theme in E Fiat, Varied, | #ugue in & minor (tne lesser), Bacn; Dec 8—“‘Evening Harmonies,” Karg- 


itation (from Symphony No. 1), Widor;}| Fauikes; Christmas Pastorale on “Silent ]|-y,arche Funebre,” Tscnaikowsky; inter- | wicee. «wi , » Wian.”’ Nevin: * 2 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Kinder: } Night,” Harker; “In Paradise,” Dubois; 4 Grannis: SVE pears Elert; “Will 0’ the Wisp,” Nevin; ‘Song 
mezzo, ranms; — sympnonic oem, Jof Sorrow,” Nevin; Serenade, Halsey; 














A Morning Serenade (“In California), ) “Laudate Domini” and “teventide,” J. |“ Orpneus,”’ Liszt; Berceuse irom “‘Jvoce- Festival March, Miller 
Lemare; ‘Piece Heroique,”” Bossi, “The? Frank Frysinger. iyn, Godard; ‘Loccata in WL), Kinder, ‘Dee, i5—Andante, Allegro, Andante 
Magic Harp,” Meale; “Evening Bells and Seth Bingham, New York—Mr. Bing- Jan, Z6—Sonata in tne Styie or Handel, | (from the “Grande Piece Symphonique”) 
Cradle Song,” Macfarlane. ne ham, organist and choirmaster of the | Woistennolme; freiude 10 “Lonengrin,” | Gesar Franck: Serenade, Gounod; “Bene- 
_ Jan. 11—Overture in F major, d Evry; } Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, | Wagner; Passacagua in Co minor, pacn; diction Nuptiale,” Saint-Saens; Toccata 
Adagio (from Symphony No. 6), Widor; | is giving a series of recitals beginning |“‘Winda and the Urass,” Gaui; “By te Tombelle. " Sy 4 
“Etude Symphonique,”’ Bossi; “Morning” | Monday, Jan. 6, on the great Newberry | Sea, Schubert; scnerzo, Meale; Com- At the vesper services Dec, 22 and 29 
(from Peer Gynt Suite No. 1), Grieg: organ in Woolsey Hall, Yale University. | munion in G, Batiste; Uverture to “Man- | the choir gave two complete programs of 
-i mane Rh geo roe sega Scherzo, Reitt; | bive of the programs follow: urea,’ Schumann, Christmas carols. Special efforts were 
erce Kinde Mrs Pocits re = ’ o 
Jan. 1s_F ‘estival Hymn, Capocci; Bar- ais Charen beebuies to he duict jupilor® Edwin Stanley Seder, Chicago—Mr. Sed- | made to give adequate presentation at 
earolle, Lemare; Fugue in IE minor, Bach; «O Man ‘ Bewail nce Heavy Sin, “In ers ‘bnursday alflernoon recicals at tne | these services of some of the fi 
“Sieste,” Laurens; Serenade, Moszkow- Thee Is. Jov ey Mancina Must Die,” |{Ourth rresvyterian Churen ast month amples of Christmas “folk songs, 
ski; Overture Solenelle, ‘The Year 1812,” “hora God ‘Close He PRET: 5 Hien Portals.” inciuded the Lollowing: | 4 of them dating back many centuries. 
Tschaikowsky; “Cantilene du Soir,"’ Kin- “VW : AN Ba zh ai = “pooch ‘sian Jan. 16—t’assacagila in C minor, Bach; Melvin Biggs Goodwin, Philadelphia— 
3 e Selieve in One God"), Bach; nae ag aes . tn. 40 _ ~* ge it A . ‘pana 
der. ; Gavotta, Martini; Prelude and Fugue in | E#¢8¥, Noble; Sonata in D minor, Up. su, |The Sunday evening recitals at the West- 
Jan. 25—March, “Pomp and Circum-]| (G major, Mendelssohn: Canon in B minor, | “@¢Te!; (Cantabile, Loret; ““Kenedictus, side Presbyterian Church, Germantown, 
"Elgar; Allegretto” Tranquillo, | Gop ann ect > ata ies a .) | Reger; Fantasie and Fugue in #B nat, [have included: Overture, “‘Athalia,” Han- 
; = : HI esha at Schumann; Finale (First) Symphony), 7 a ; “4 
ry; Oriental Sketch a B arson Bird; | \Vierne —- : ‘ ., |del; “The Answer,’ W olstenholme; Fu- 
Cantilena, Goss-Custard; Fantasia on “eprad ee ee ee, ee — sein Jan, 23— ‘Sonata rima per Organo, neral March (on the death of a nero), 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Kinder; Rg re —— enc ag aor pce Ph Pietro A. Yon; “keno,” ‘Loceata and | Beethoven: Meditation, Edward 
‘Elfentanz,”’ Johnson; Berceuse in E flat, | conn: Prelude, Clerambault: ““loccata per | ties’ bampimo,” you; Pretude and [ Sturges; “Epithalamium,” R. Huntington 
Frances McCollin; Toccata in F major] jpjeyazione.””. Rrescobalilt- “Rina oe Fugue in L major, Bacn; “A Memory’ | Woodman; “The Lost Chord’ (requested), 
(from Symptiony No. 5), Widor. roique,” Franck, Three Autumn Poems, |@"@ !Pliogue, tu. 8. Seder, Sullivan; Finale, Symphony Pathetique, 
Lester W. Groom, Chicago—The success] Bonnet; “Grand Choeur Dialogue,” Gi- Jan. 80—Concert Overture in C minor, | Tschaikowsky; “Marche Solennelle,” Bor- 
of a previous series of recitals has led] gout. ‘ 4 Holins; “The Swan, Stepbins; Fantasie |owski; ‘Soeur Monique,’ Couperin; Air 
Mr. Groom to arrange another one. The Third Recital—‘Grand Jeu,’ Du Mage; | E nat, ae eas Cae eae #u- [from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saens. 
first recital was given Jan. 14 at the] “Ave Maris Stella,” Titelouze; Roulade | 8U¥¢ 22 « minor, “apron ako mA ea William C. Young, Philadelphia—The 
Church of the Ascension, Mr. Groom be-] and Choral (“St. Flavian”), Bingham; ~ eer BRO RE ea. Sere following two programs were played on 
ing assisted by Franz C. Hibbeler, violin-] Fugue in E flat. (St. Ann's), Bach; | Reubke. See le at 7 Vee ee the new Midmer organ in Grace Lutheran 
=, On Feb. 6 Mr. Seder will play: Chorale Church, Roxborough, by Mr. Young, or- 


ist. The program was as follows: Of-]| “Grande Piece Symphonique,” Franck; |, B canis i: Aad 
fertory on Two Christmas Hymns, Guil-] Adagio and Toccata (Fifth Symphony), {12 4 minor, Andanuno in G minor and [| ganist of the Central North Broad Street 
j . Pretude, Fugue and Variation, Cesar Presbyterian Church: 


mant; Prelude and Fugue in C major, | Widor. i * ‘ a. ‘A 
Bach; Andante Cantabile (Fourth Sym- Fourth Recital—Prelude and Fugue in franck; Angelus au Soir,” Bonnet; Sym- Jan. 24—Toccata in F, Bach; “Cortege 
phony), Widor; Andante (Violin Con-] 4 minor, Bach; Pastorale and Third |Phony 6, in G minor, Widor. _ Nuptiale,”” Rogers; ‘Chant Seraphique,” 
voseph C. Beebe, New Britain, Conn.— | Fyvsinger; Overture, ‘‘Stradella,”’ Flo- 

V 


certo), Mendelssohn (Mr. Hibbeler); Al- | Chorale, Franck; Allegretto (Fourth So- 4 ; ; 
legro Maestoso e Vivace (Fourth Sonata),| nata), Mendelssohn; Second Symphony, |4t the South Church vesper services Mr. |tow; Ganzonetta (arranged by 
Mendelssohn; Adagio (Fourth Symphony), | Vierne. Beebe has played: - iol oo et Young), Schuett; “Evensong,” Johnston: 
Widor; Grand Choeur (Seventh Sonata), Fifth Recital—Torchlight March and Jan. 5—Freiude to “Lohengrin,” Was- | Toccata in G, Dubois; “Dreams,” Stough- 
Guilmant; Romance, Svendsen, and Ro-| “Lamentation,” Guilmant; Toccata and |e"; Berceuse, Ijinski; Kondo (Bird of Tton; “Burlesca e Melodia,” Baldwin; In- 
mance, Wilhelmj (Mr. Hibbeler); Inter- | Fugue in D minor, Bach; Counter-Theme | Fire), Strawinski; Overture to “Don Gio- | ternational Fantasy, Rogers. 

mezzo, Bonnet; Adagio in G (from Flute] and Adoration, Bingham; Fugue in C, | V@mm,’’ Mozart. Jan, 31—Liberty March, Frysinger: 
and Piano Sonata), Bach; Hallelujah] Buxtehude; ‘Andantino Meditativo,” Fer- Jan, 12—Larghetto (Second Symphony), “Deep River,” Burleigh; “Suite Goth- 
Chorus gg AE gg ee ee ont rari; Finale in B flat, Franck. rape Seg acmereagesgers Allen; io ique,’’ Boellmann; “Snowflakes” (arranged 
» On Fen. r. Groom will give this _ Mr amitz verture to ‘Oberon,’ eber by W. C. Young), Hofmann; Largo, Han- 
program, Mrs. J. A. Gassar, contralto, conte wore tae ‘talioetir cinaies th Jan. 19 — Allegretto (Seventh Sym- [del; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin: “Grand 
assisting: ‘‘Marche Solennelle,’’ Tschai- Graham Memorial Chapel at. Washington phony), Beethoven; First Lyric Poem, Re- |Ghoeur,” Hailing; “Rondo d'Amour,” 
kowsky; “The Answer,” WwW olstenholme; University the afternoon of Jan. 19: Gon- bikott; Second Lyric Poem, Rehikott; | Westerhout; “Marche Militaire,’ Gounod. 
Prelude—March, Cesar Franck; ‘“‘He Was cert Overture in C minor, Hollins; Va- Overture, “Prometheus,” Scales Carl Rupprecht, Chicago—Mr. Rupp- 
Se aceaanie 5 “ K |recht| gave the following recital on 


Despised” (from ‘“‘Messiah’’), Handel (Mrs. npc di 2 ‘ e . 

¢ < ¢ tach. | Tiations on a W beg ara Hymn-tune, ee an* ese zs I a’ ‘ i a 
percent Pre pean th Hens hdres te Jackson; Allegretto, Bossi; Caprice: “‘The Thywelt My ee oc egg a Thanksgiving evening in the Trinity 
Piano Concerto), Tschaikowsky; Fugue] Brook,’’ Dethier; Volga Boat Song (Rus- Overture to “Egmont,’”’ Beethoven Lutheran Church, Oak Park: Concert 
in G minor (short), Bach: Meditation| 3!8n Folk Tune); Fantasia, “A Mighty ; é ” Overture, Fricker; Fuga, Bach; Elevation, 
(First Symphony) ‘Widor: “How Long] Fortress Is Our God,” Finke. “ de Ray Hastings, Loe Angee, Cal.— | Rousseau; Slumber Song, Guy, Michell; 
vit Thi ‘opr et 7) DAlne P Daniel A. Hirschler, Emporia, Kan.— | Following is a program given at the new | Concert Variations on “America,” Flagler; 
Wit “Tace Foret Me," Pabeger, ane e " P : California Theater the week of Jan. 6: | Toccata, Callaerts; ‘Meditation Seri- 


“Ave Maria,” Renard (Mrs. Gassar);| Mr. Hirschler gave a recital Jan. 21 on *? YMiasice OCa< ”» F 
Romance, Wolstenholme; Allegretto, Wol-| the four-manual organ in the chapel of | “Marche aux ine i Rin vied oreo euse,”’ C. Rupprecht; Minuet, | Beethoven; 
stenholme: “Lied des Chrysanthemes,” | Emporia College, playing: Toccata and | tion, Mailly; Melo} eee I: Ru mre tena “Cc ‘Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar. | 
Bonnet; Finale in D minor, Mathew. Fugue in D minor, Bach; Fountain Rev- | Wild Rose ’ MacDowel Overture, “Ca- On Dec. 8 he played at St. John's Lu- 
é liph of Ba edad,’ Boildieu; Overture, |theran Church, Hammond, Ind., using 


. erie, Fletche ‘Marche Funebre et Chant | P41... 
Gordon Balch Nevin, Greensburg, Pa.— Seraphique,” Guilmant; “Marche Cham- W illiam Tell’ (with the forty-piece or- | this program: Concert Overture, Fricker 

















Mr. Nevin gave his fourth recital on the 7 cia chestra, under direction of Nicola Dona- |p G Bach: “Meditate Seri 
> Wiriakie ett , <13 eae : , | petre,”” Boex; Evening Chimes,’ Wheel- note ey - e occata mC, ach; *“‘Meditation Seri- 
new four-manual Skinner ergan in the don; Scherzando (“Dragon Flies”), Gil- | telli). euse,” Rupprecht; Caprice in B flat, Guil- 
Sonata No. 6, 


First Presbyterian Church Jan. 14, pre- aoe ; ; Bs rata! st accl ed 
, . _winea: . lette; ‘In Paradisum’’ and “Fiat Lux,’ H. L. Yerrington, Norwich, Conn.—Mr. | mant; Toccata, Callaerts; nat: 
senting Pg ge BE vingag Pc threagg P Dubois; “‘Kammenoi Ostrow,’ Rubin- Yerrington gave his thirty-eighth annual Mendelssohn; _ Concert Variations on 
vag ag = tl Lily” MacDowell: Prelude | Stein; Concert Study, Yon. recital in the First Congregational Church on oe < Rs ely “The Holy Night, 
in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; Andante F. A. Moure, Toronto, Ont.—Mr. Moure, | Jan. 1, with the assistance of Sa Sy Sateen, eee ae 
Cantabile (Fifth Symphony), Tschaikow- | the university organist, opened the sev- Riley, baritone. ; is se 6 ae iybraee Walter Wismar, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. 
sky; “The Music Box,’ Liadow; Prelude] enth series of recitals at the University of Prelude in C Sharp minor, Op. 16, — Ww ismar gave the seventeenth recital at 
to “Tristan and Isolde’ and Love-Death]| Toronto, on the Casavant organ of sev- | Vodorinski; “The Holy Night,’’ Buck; | Holy Cross Lutheran Church Sunday 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; “In] enty-six speaking stops, with a perform- | “From the Southland, Pe ay nag Med afternoon, Jan. 12, assisted by avi alter 
Solitude” and ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,’’ Gordon] ance Jan. 14. His program follows: Organ, J. H. , Rogers; ne Ns the all nt Kern, violinist. They played: Pastoral 
Balch Nevin; ‘Marche Russe,” Oscar E.| “Grand Cortege,’’ Lemare; ‘“‘Solveig’s | Springtime, Stebbins; The March of the | Sonata in G, Rheinberger; apaian La 





Schminke. Song,” Grieg; Fantasia and Fugue, Par- | Nations (arranged by Gatty Sellars), |ment’? (violin), Dvorak-Kreisler; 
ome 7 as han AN mukoe—Me< alate | Oe: “Legende Symphonique,” 3onnet; Ivor Novello. Presentation of Jesus in the Temple” 
ler cave the following offerings at his “Une Tabatiere a Musique,’’ Liadoff; Francis Sanford DeWire, Youngstown, Malling; Marche Nocturne, _ MacMaster; 
thirteenth recital in the Grand Avenue | °‘*apsodia Italiana,” Yon. Ohio—Mr. DeWire gave this program at Serenade P (violin), Drdla; Bag -3* ig 
Congregational Church Jan. 5: Prelude} _ Henry F. Seibert, Reading, Pa.—Mr. | St. John’s Episcopal Church on the even- | Triste,” Diggle; “Rapsodia Italiana,” Yon. 
ve bey j i i ing of Jan. 12: Chorale (No. 3), Cesar R. Buchanan Morton, St. Paul, Minn.— 


‘ * in C mi ach; ‘‘Un Gior Seibert in his bri citals given. before : 

rg oer eg nt Pe eet aie evening Fa gti a = Franck; Andante Cantabile (from the | The following music was played at the 

Funebre et Chant Seraphique,”’ Guilmant;]| Trinity Lutheran Church played as fol- | Fourth Organ Symphony), W idor; ‘Clair | House of Hope Church during December 

“Hosanna” (Chorus Magnus), Wachs. lows in January: de Lune,” Karg-Klert; “Gavotte Mod- [by Mr, Morton, organist of the church: 
Mr. Mueller gave a recital at the Sher- Jan, 5—Sonata, No. 6 (Chorale, An- | erne,’’ Lemare; Grand Choeur in March | Postlude in D, Smart; Chorale Prelude on 

man Boulevard Congregational Church at | dante Sostenuto, Allegro Molto), Men- | Form, Guilmant. “Dundee,” Parry; Prelude in D, H. A. 





which he played: Toccata and Fugue in] delssohn; Intermezzo, Dethier. J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, IIl.—Profes- Chambers; Fanfare, Lemmens; Pastorale, 
D minor, Bach; “Evensong,’’ Martin; Jan. 12—“Cantique d'Amour,” Wendt; | sor rb gave the 129th recital at the Uni- [Op. 26, Guilmant; Chorale Prelude on 
inoi “St. Ann’s,’’ Parry; ‘The Flowers o’ the 


“Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique,’’] “Offertoire de St. Cecile,’ No. 3, Grison; | versity of Illinois Auditorium Dec. 8, . a 4 
Guilmant; Toccata in G major, Dubois; ] ‘‘Chant de Bonheur,” Lemare; Fugue in | playing: War March of the Priests, from | Forest,” Old Scottish Lament; Concert 
Fantasia on a Southern Air, Lord; “The | D minor, Bach. **Athalie,”’ Mendelssohn; Berceuse in G, | Allegro in G, Purcell J. Mansfield; Can- 
Magic Harp,’’ Meale; “Pomp and Cir- Jan. 19—Fantasia in E minor, Merkel; | Wheeldon; ‘‘Through an Orange Grove,’’ | tilene from Symphony No. 3, Vierne; Pre- 
cumstance,”’ Elgar. Minuet in G, Beethoven; Poco Andante, | Diggle; Sonata in & minor, Rogers; Im- | lude in G, Wolstenholme; Offertoire in D, 
Rollo F. Maitland, F. A. G. 0., Phila- | Gordon Balch Nevin; Larghetto, Gordon | provisation in A flat, Barrett; Nocturne Batiste; Prelude in G, Smart; Christmas 
deiphia—Mr. Maitland played the foll 4 Balch Nevin. in A flat, Faulkes; ‘‘Tribute to France,’ | Offertory, Lemmens; Overture to ‘Last 
peey eRe ea tape Naor tree id oe Erb. The last number, which was writ- | Judgment,” Spohr; Monologue in D flat, 


4 Sunday evenings ¢ a N rig Leo Bonnell Pomeroy, Austin, Texas— U Medi ; eo oe +a nr 7 
Seok of ae ae ene At his municipal sented Dec. 26 Mr. ten by Mr. Erb in honor of the visiting Rheinberger; Theme with V ariation, r, 
( i French educational mission, was played | Tertius Noble; Intermezzo in E flat, 


Dec. 1—Toccata in F, Bach; ‘“Adoratio Boe sgl was ae by Mrs. H. Guest acct at the university, convocation and irabine 
t V Angelica,”” Dubois; Berceuse, | Collins, contralto. The organ selections rst ¢é © ersity | . : a sd 
Rt MeCollin i a seca were: Toccata and Rei eaneaal: was repeated at this recital by request. oa J. Baird, a. St 
Dec. 8—Postlude in D, Tours; Chil- “Chant de Bonheur,’’ Lemare; Concert Sumner Salter, Williamstown, Mass.— a A oo” Memes "Tnchetabien 
dren’s Melody, Schumann; “Elfes,’”’ Bon- | Sonata, © minor (posthumous), Thayer; | Mr. Salter’s 175th recital in Grace Hall Church Dec. 22 by Mr. Baird: ‘“Hosan- 
net; Serenade, Kinder; Andantino in D]| Concert Paraphrase, ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’ at Williams College included Beethoven's | 0415) (chorus Ma. rnus), Dubois; Pastoral 
flat, Lemare. Wilkins; Concert Variations on the “‘Star- | Funeral March on the Death of a Hero, anid th, O "88. Wilakencee: “The Holy 
Dec. 15—Festal March in C, Calkin; | Spangled Banner,”’ Buck; ‘‘Where Dusk | played in memory of Theodore Roosevelt. Night ” Buck: “March of the Magi 
Allegretto, Wolstenholme; Nocturne, Mill- | Gathers Deep,’ Stebbins; ‘‘Marche He- | The other numbers on the program, given Kings,” Dubois; Vesper Bells, Spinney; 


er; Andante Cantabile, from String Quar- | roique de Jeanne d’Arc,’’ Dubois. Jan. 8, were: ‘Suite Gothique, _ Boell- Fin nesia fr Rie : art 
tet, Tschaikowsky. Samuel A. Baldwin, New York City— |mann;’ “Reve Angelique,” Rubinstein: | Trin! iq. "sehumacher, Jefferson, Wis. 
Dec, 22—‘*Marche aux Flambeaux,’’| Professor Baldwin is back at the organ | Pastorale: “Song of the Shepherds,” S| tn a vecital at St. Jolin'’s Latheran 
Guilmant; “Salut d'Amour,” Elgar; An] jin - Great Hall of the City College, the | de Lange; “Christmas in Sicily, Yon; Church Mr. Schumacher played: “Exsul- 
Arcadian Sketch, Stoughton. Ss. T. C. having been disbanded, and | Allegro from Symphony, Maquaire. temus,” Kinder; Concert Overture, Rog- 
Dec, 29—C oronation March, Meyerbeer; his” inna programs there are as follows: W. T. Taber, Battle Creek, Mich.—Cap- | ers: Concert Fugue, Krebs; Gavotte, Mar- 
Pastorale from First Sonata, Guilmant: Jan. 5—Sonata No, 5, in C minor, Guil- | tain Taber, disbursing officer at Camp |tini; “The Magic Harp,” J. A. Meale: 
Pastoral Symphony, from ‘‘The Messiah,’’| mant; Largo, Handel; Toccata in  F, | Custer, who when not too busy handing “Marche Nocturne,’ MacMaster; “Fest- 
Handel. Bach; “Chant de Noél,” Johann Pachel- | out Uncle Sam’s money, plays at the Hymnus,” Piutti; ‘Vision Fugitive,” 
J. Frank Frysinger, Rock Island, Il.—| bel; “No@l sur les Fifites,”” Louis Claude | First Baptist Church, gave the following | Stevenson; Fanfare, Lemmens: “Joyous 
Mr. Frysinger, head of the organ and] d Aquin; ‘‘March of the Magi,’’ Dubois; programs in afternoon recitals recently: Christmastide,”’ M. H. Schumacher; 
theory departments at Augustana College, | ‘“‘Kammenoi Ostrow,’’ Op. 10, No. 22, Ru- Dec. 22—“Marche Religieuse,’’ Guil- Evensong, Martin; Toccata, Dubois. 
gave two recitals in December at Salem] binstein; Finale from First Symphony, |mant; “Romance Sans Paroles,” Des- Ethel Lynn Ross, Springfield, I!!.—Miss 
Lutheran Church, Moline. His offerings | Louis Vierne. hayes; Minuet, Boccherini; Transcription, | Ross gave the following program at the 


were as follows: Jan, 12—Sonata No. 2, C major, Borow- | ‘On Wings of Song,”’ Mendelssohn-Whit- | First Presbyterian Church, on the three- 


Dec, 27 — Festival Prelude on_ “A | ski; “Soeur Monique,’’ Couperin; Prelude | ing; “The Holy Night,’’ Dudley Buck; | manual Austin organ, Jan. 12: Toccata 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” | and Fugue in D major, Bach; “Andantino | Pastorale, “L’Angelus,” Starmer; Para- |in ¢ minor, Rogers; Romance, Sibelius: 


Faulkes; Nocturne from 








“A Midsum-| in Modo di Canzona,”’ from Fourth Sym- | phrase, “Nazareth,’’ Gounod-Westbrook; | Cradle Song, Gretchaninoff; “Will o' the 
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Wisp," Nevin; Irish Air (by request); 
‘Toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; 
vA Cloister Scene,”” Mason; Overture to 

“William Tell,” Rossini-Buck. 

It is p.anne ‘d by Miss Ross to give a 
similar recital the second Sunday after- 
noon of each month, many of the city’s 
music lovers having expressed their in- 
terest in the proposed series of entertain- 
ments, 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Mr. Kraft’s recital at Trinity Cathedral 
Jan. 20 was marked by the following pro- 
gram: Sonata, Op. 65, No. 1, Mendeissohn; 
Gavotte, Feder.ein; Suite, ‘In Fa-.ryland,” 
Stoughton; Revery, Dickinson; ‘ Marche 
Pittoresque,"’ Kroeger; Toccata, Rogers; 
Kerceuse, Gretchaninoff; Romanze and 
Allegretto, Wolstenholme; Liberty March, 
rrysinger. 

James R. Gillette, Macon, Ga. — At 
Christ Church, Macon, Dec. 25 and 29, Mr 
Gillette played: ‘“‘March of the Magi," 
Dubois; Pastoral Symphony, Handel; 
“Hallelujah Chorus,’ Handel; Offertory 
on two Christmas Hymns, Guilmant; 
“The Quest,’’ Gillette; Christmas Pas- 
torale, Merkel; “Christmas,” Dethier. 

At the inaugural recital on the Méler 
organ in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Albany, Ga., Jan. 9, he played: Fantasy 
and kugue in F minor, Gipson; “Even- 
song,’ Johnston; “Finlandia,’’ Sibelius; 
Berceuse in A flat, Faulkes; Concert Ca- 
price, Turner; Prelude to Opera “Shane- 
wis,” Cadman (arranged by Mr. Gillette); 
“Mighty Like a Rose,’ Nevin; three tra- 
ditional negro spirituals arranged for 
organ by Mr. Gillette: (a) “Deep River’ 
tb) ‘The <Angels Done Changed My 
Name": (c) ‘Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See’; Military March, Schubert-Best. 

In a series of recitals in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Fort Valley, Ga., on 
the new Steere organ, Mr. Gillette played: 

Jan, 20—-Military March, Schubert-Best; 
Adag.o from Sixth Symphony, Widor; 
‘Messe de Mariage,’ Dubois; Andante 
Rattishill; Sonata No. 11. (first) move- 
ment), Rheinberger; BarcarolLe, Offen- 
bach; Prelude to “Shanewis,"’ Cadman; 
“To a Wild Rose,’’ MacDowell: Epilogue, 
Miller. 

Jan, 27—International Fantasy, Rogers; 
Humoreske, Pvorak; Scherzo, Becker; 
“Evensong,” Johnston; Toccata and Fu- 
gue in L) minor, Bach; Pasiorale, Vret- 
blad; Adagio from Fifth Sonata, Guil- 
mant; Gavotte in B flat, Handel; Andan- 
tino, Lemare; Magnificat, Claussmann. 

At Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., Jan 
21, Mr. Gillette’s program was as follows: 
Fantasy and Fugue in F minor, S. Archer 
Gibson; ‘‘Evensong,”’ Johnston; ‘“Finlan- 
dia,” Sibelius; Berceuse, Faulkes; ‘*Medi- 
tation Serieuse,"’ Bartlett; Prelude to 
“Shanewis,’’ Cadman; Concert Caprice,, 
Turner; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; 
three negro spirituals arranged by Mr. 
Gillette; Military March, Schubert. 

Sutherland Dwight Smith, Pittsburgh— 
Mr. Smith, organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, gave a recital before an 
audience of 600 to open the organ in the 
First Lutheran Church of Galion, Ohio, 
Jan. 21. The program: ‘“‘Epithalame,” 
MacMaster; “Vision Fugitive,’’ Steven- 






son; Berceuse, Godard; Bl se Music,, 


Buck; “Chant a Amour,” Gillette; “Can- 
zone ‘Amorosa, Nevin; “Rondo d'Amour,’ 
Westerhout; “‘Mare he Religieuse,’’ Guil- 
mant; Minuetto, Schubert; “Gesu  Bam- 
bino,’ Yon; Andante (Symphony  Pa- 
thetique), Tschaikowsky; ‘Vesper Bells,” 
Spinney; ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ Handel. 

Roland Diggle, Mus. Doc., Los Angeles, 
Cal.—At St. John’s Church the following 
selections have been played during the 
past month: “Autumn Song,’ Stoughton; 
“Sonata Britannica,” Stanford; “In 
Springtime,’ Chaffin; Cantilene, Becker; 
“Eventide,” Harker; Chorale’ Prelude, 
Bach; “De Profundis,”’ Bartlett; Canti- 
lene, Jongen; ‘‘Valerie,”’ Federlein; So- 
nata in the Style of Handel, Wolsten- 
hoime, 


PUTS WELLSVILLE ON MAP 








Organist Goes to Open Organ, Stays 
and Is Active in Many Lines. 

Clarence F. Read, formerly a pupil 
of Wallace Goodrich at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, has for the 
last four years been placing Wells- 
ville, N. Y., on the musical map. Mr. 
Read originally went to Wellsville to 
play at the dedication of the new 
Christian Temple, and has been or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Temple 
ever since that time. He also organ- 
ized the Choral Mwsic Society, of 
which he is the conductor; is director 
of the Liberty Chorus and the Cecil- 
ian Chorus, and also directs the male 
choir of the Immaculate Conception 
Church, in addition to his work as 
teacher of piano, organ and harmony. 
A series of organ recitals is being giv- 
en on alternate Sunday nights, which 
began Nov. 10 and is to continue 
through the winter and spring. The 
numbers presented recently are: 

Nov. 10—Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Rachmaninoff; Andante Cantabile, 
Tschaikowsky; Berceuse,  Iljinsky; 
“Chant sans Paroles,” Tschaikowsky. 

Nov. 24—Cantilene, Mailly; “Ave 
Maria,” Arcadelt; Fantasie, Callaerts: 
“Marche Pontificale,”’ Lemmens. 

Dec. 8 — Chorale-Introduction 
Menuet and “Priere a Notre Dame” 
(“Suite Gothique”), Boellmann; An- 
dante Religioso, Leybach; Serenade, 
Pierne; Toccata, Boellmann. 

Dec. 24 — “Bethlehem,” Malling; 
Pastorale, Wareing; Adoration, Bo- 
rowski; “The Holy Night.’ Buck; 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel. 
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New England Chapter. 

There were two services and one 
recital under the auspices of the New 
England chapter in January. Each 
event was well-attended and was also 
an artistic success, thus continuing 
the promise as forecast in the pre- 
vious recitals and services. 

The annual dinner of the chapter 
took place Monday evening, Jan. 
27, at the Hotel Westminster, and a 
full report of what transpired on that 
occasion will be given next month. 

The programs of the three chapter 
events are here appended: 

Francis W. Snow, Church of the Ad- 
vent, Jan. 6: Canzona, Andrea Gabrieli; 
“Good News From Heaven the Angels 
Bring,” Johann Pachelbel; Gavotta, Padre 
Martini; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
Bach; Chorale Prelude, “How Brightly 
Shines the Morning Star,”’ Karg-Elert; 
“Paysage” and “Elfes,"’ Bonnet; Andante 
Tranquillo in F, Stanford; Fantaisie in A, 
Cesar Franck; Third Symphony, Louis 
Vierne. 

Sixty-ninth Public Service, South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, Jan. 13: Or- 
gan Prelude, “Otho Visconti,’ Frederic 
Grant Gleason; Meditation (Suite in G 
minor), Everett i. Truette (Charles D. 
Irwin); Anthem, ‘Blessed Be Thou,” H. 
S. Matthews; Anthem, Choral Fantasy on 
Old Christmas Carols, Von Holst; An- 
them, ‘‘The Lord Is My Shepherd,” - 7 
bert; Organ, “Chant Celeste,”’ 
Matthews (Mrs. Antoinette Hall- Why: 
tock, Providence, R. I.); Anthem, ‘150th 
Psalm," Cesar Franck; Organ Bostlude. 
Cantilene from “‘Symphony Romain” and 
Finale from Eighth Symphony, Widor 
(Francis W. Snow). 

Mount Vernon Congregational Church. 
Boston, Jan. 20: Organ Prelude, Herbert 
C. Peabody; Anthem, ‘Magnificat,’ H. F. 
Huffmaster; Anthem, “Grieve Not the 
Holy Spirit of God,” T. Tertius Noble; 
Offertory, Nocturne, George A. Burdett, 
A. G. O. (George A. Burdett); \nthem, 
“I Waited for the Lord,” from “Hymn of 
Praise,” Mendelssohn: Congregational 
Hymn, ‘‘America the Beautiful’; Bene- 
diction With Three-fold Amen, J. Naylor: 
Postlude, Toccata, Arthur Foote (H. R. 
Austin). 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, Sec’y. 





Indiana Chapter. 

Van Denman Thompson, A. 

G. O., newly-elected dean, has been 
organist of DePauw University and 
head of the organ and theory depart- 
ments of the school of music since 
1911. He has a large Casavant or- 
gan, installed in 1915, for his teach- 
ing and recitals. He has composed 
considerably for both organ and 
piano, his organ compositions being 
published by John Church, the Willis 
Music Company, and H. W. Gray. 

Mrs. Kennedy, the sub-dean, is a 
member of the faculty of the Metro- 
politan School of Music of Indian- 
apolis, and is one of the best known 
musicians of the city 

The secretary, ies. “Olin Bell, is a 
Muncie organist and formerly served 
as secretary of the Kansas chapter 
of the A. G. O. She is now rejoicing 
in a new organ, a_ three-manual, 
which has just been finished. 

The new chapter promises to be an 
active one. The organists of the 
state are interested and are giving 
it hearty support. While there are 
only twenty-five members at this 
writing, a large increase is expected 
as soon as organization is completed. 
The first guild service was held at 
Greencastle Jan. 26, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Thompson. 


Illinois. 

The principal chapter event in Jan- 
uary is a dinner Thursday evening, 
Jan. 30, at Jacob’s, on Prairie avenue, 
in honor of Joseph Bonnet, who is 
in Chicago for several days. Details 
of this event will appear in the next 
issue, as The Diapason goes to press 
before the dinner. 

West Tennessee Chapter. 

There was a large and enthusias- 
tic meeting of the chapter on Thurs- 
day morning, Jan. 9, in the guild 
room at Memphis. The dean, J. Paul 
Stalls, presided. The feature of the 
morning was the interesting address 
by Edmund Wiley on the “Vision 
Brightening,” bringing to the “mak- 


ers of music and dreamers of dreams” ‘COURBOIN PLAYS IN CHICAGO 
the renewed assurance of the won- | 


derful uplift that has come to the 
profession in the possibilities of Heard by Protective League and at 


American music now and in the fu- | Ravenswood Church. 
ture. : | Charles M. Courboin visited Chi- 
Ernest D. Leach has been appoint- | cago early in January and played at 
ed to one + cana at the next | the closing meeting of the American 
meeting, Feb. 1). Protective League in Medinah Tem- 
ie the evening at 9 T > 
RESUMES TASKS AT RUTGERS ts the evening of Jan. 9. The fol 
owing night he appeared at the 
hale Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
Howard D. McKinney Again Giving | which has a Casavant organ. Mr. 

Recitals and Doing Other Work . . 
citals a oing e Ofk. Courboin has endeared himself to the 
Howard D. McKinney has resumed people of this church by his playing 
his Sunday afternoon recitals at Rut- ; ‘Mearagh 800g 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 








on several occasions since they in- 
having returned from Camp Merritt, stalled their new low yecsenge’s and in 
J., where Ly had been since fact addition to his audience fromm the 
spring in Y. M. C. A. work at the base church he a — ™ a number - 
hospital. tie was assigned with Mark | organists, who made the trip to the 
Andrews there, and reports an enjoy-| far north side. Mr. Courboin’s pe 
able and happy time. gram was as follows: Allegro from 
The work at Rutgers is opening | the Sonata Cromatica, Yon; “Christ- 
up hopefully. In addition to his col-|mas in Sicily,” Yon; Andante from 
lege work, Mr. McKinney has been| First Sonata, Mailly; Minuet  (ar- 
appointed director of music at the|ranged by C. M. Courboin), Mosz- 
New Jersey Woman's College, recent- | kowski; Allegro from Sixth Sym- 
ly founded, and in its first year, and| phony (dedicated to C. M. C.), Wi- 
has been placed in charge of the mu-/dor; “Suite Gothique,” Boellmann; 
sic for union services at New Bruns-| Scherzo Cantabile, Lefebure-Wely; 
wick. The Episcopalians. Presbyte-| ‘Little Praeludium,” Jarnefelt; Fi- 
rians and the Dutch Reformed have|nale from Fifth Symphony, Beetho- 
united for the evening service on] ven. 
Sundays, with a splendid chorus made| Jan, 14 Mr. Courboin played at the 
up from the choirs of the different | West End Baptist Church in Oswego, 
churches. N. Y., and Jan. 21 he gave a recital be- 
_ Mr. McKinney has also been writ- fore the Tuesday Musicale at Canan- 
ing songs and within the past six daigua. Both of these recitals were 
months some of the songs have] attended by large crowds and Mr. 
been accepted and sung by Miss Ma-| Courboin “was enthusiastically re- 
bel Garrison, Miss Cora Remington, | reiyed. 
pe 5 os Mrs. Alice Mon- Mr. Courboin will give a recital in 
; a Bl _| the College Hill Presbyterian Church 
. Mr. McKinney's latest programs of Cincinnati the latter part of Feb- 
include the following: pelt 
Jan. 5—Prelude, Rheinberger; Men- y- 
tet and. “Priere a Notre Dane? | =o 


(From ° ‘Suite Gothique” ), Boellmann; 

mG wisor Eranck. “Marehe Pont |f HUGO E. STAHL 
PIPE ORGAN EXPERT 

Bush Temple of Music 


cale,” Lemmens. 
CHICAGO 








Jan. 12—Solemn Prelude, Noble; 
Arcadian Idyll (Serenade, Musette, 
“Solitude”), Lemare; “Marche Fune- | 
bre,” Chopin; Melody in C, Silas; 
Festival: March, Faulkes. 























EASTER CANTATAS 


FRED W. PEACE J. LAMONT GALBRAITH 
DARKNESS AND DAWN Alleluia, Hail With Gladness 


Price 50¢ 
Price 60c 
Solos for Soprano, Tenor and Bass Solos for Soprano. Alto, Tenor and Bass 
































* “ ‘ ” Mr. Galbraith’s melodies aresuave. . they are 
a Sh used Ph rbot ae matey intel ever wi welcome for their sincerity and for the musical 
es a) LLC LARK way in which the composer has put them 
(Signed) or. down.” —Musical America. 


BRUNO HUHN 
CHRIST TRIUMPHANT | 


Price 60c 
Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass 




















By the Same Composer 


FROM CROSS TO CROWN 


Price 50c 
Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass 











“Dignified music by a musician whose men- 
“Mr. Peace has succeeded in the difficult tal attitude towards the subject treated has 
task of making his music melodious and pleas- fitted him to accomplish his task with credit. 

ing without being trite or commonplace.” Well within the abilities of average choice.” 
~The Diapason. —Musical America. 














NEW EASTER ANTHEMS 


J. EDGAR BIRCH ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
Christ Is Risen, Allelujah Yes, The Redeemer Rose 


Price 12¢ Price 12¢ 


STANDARD EASTER ANTHEMS 


ig L AMBROSE—The Day of Resurrection 12¢ CUTHBERT HARRIS—Worthy Is the Lamb 12 
IGGS—Awake Glad Soul.......... 12¢ BRUNO HUHN—He Is Risen. . Rs 2 ” 10e 





























E RNE ST A. DICKS—This Is the Bee 12¢ re BAe By ae the End of the Sabbath 3 
J. MO NT GALBRAITH — The Resurrec- D W. PEACE—Why Seek Ye the Livin, - 

a 7 ee eee 12¢ CHARLES P. SCOTT—1 Am He That Livet 130 
E.W. HANSC OM—The Choir Angelic. |: 12¢ BRUCE STEANE—Look, Ye Saints........ 8e 


(Processiona)) 


SENT FREE (i."Ver Peace Celebrations, ete 


Che Arthur #1. Schmidt Co. 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 8 West 40th St. 
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part of genius, it was clearly per-| nothing in its scheme of color that 


e0000C00000090 


at St. Louis by noted composer.) 8 


80000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


The object of this paper on Organ | 


Composition is not at all to instruct | 
the members of this association in the | 


technique of the art—which would be | 


altogether impertinent—but to make a 
plea for a departure from what may 
be called the traditional style and 
thereby draw new friends to the in 









strument and to its , particu- 
larly from the ranks of composers 
who are possessed of progressive 
ideas 

Almost cert iuinly it must have been, 


nd must be, a matter regret to an 
organist who is enthusiastic in regard 
to that complex piece of mechanism 
which ; all ot us are 
“the king of instru 
of the great moder 
contributed to its literature. 
mining what constitutes 
nusic we may eliminate at once 
and Handel, who closed the old order 
and did not begin the new. It would 
be right, undoubtedly, to date the 
modern impulse from Joseph Haydn. 
Haydn moved with astonishing rapid- 
ity along the path of artistic progress. 


ot 


ac 





that so few 
yosers have 
In deter- 
“modern” 


ents,” 





n comy 


| because 


customed to call | 


Bach |} 
| was the first and the last of them. 


| the 


| of Bach and Handel. 


tory of art and he should be endeared 
to Jovers of the organ and its litera- 
ture as having been almost the sole 
representative of the masters who 
| took the instrument seriously. His 
six sonatas for organ undoubtedly are 
a landmark in that literature, if only 
they brought forward a new 
idea or two in the technique of organ 

Since it is impossible 
everyone, Mendelssohn 
was not at all surprised 
when he was told by the conservative 
element among the organists that his 
sonatas were, as the Germans would 
say, “klaviermassig”; that the essen- 
tial tec shnique of organ performance 
was lacking in them. It 1s not neces- 
sary to go further in a statistical in- 
vestigation of what has been accom- 
plished for the organ by the great 
composers of music. Mendelssohn 
It 
is more to the point to find out why 
association between genius and 
the organ collapsed after the death 
And this inves- 


composition, 


to 





| tigation will have the more point be- 


He perceived instinctively what were | 


the needs of the people of his own 
des and those of the people who were 
to come after him. He had not tilled 
the orchestral field or that of chamber 
music a decade before it had become 
apparent to the world that the meth- 


cause it has a bearing upon my plea 
for a reconsideration of the style 
necessary for a re- -awakening of inter- 
est in the instrument. 

Two things in my opinion contrib- 


| uted to the neglect of the organ by 


ods of his predecessors had vanished | 


forever, What did so great a bene- 
factor of instrumental art do for the 
organ? Nothing. He composed mu- 
sic for a number of unimportant 
struments—the barytone, 
braccio, the harmonica, th e lute, 
Pp! 1eces for the mt = il clock, 

xan he left severely alone. 





even 
but 





the org 

Keeping pace with Haydn along the 
path of progress, even outrunning 
him, was Mozart. There were but few 
forms of musical art that he did not 
illuminate with the magic light of 
genius. What Mozart did for the 
opera, for the quartet and other forms 
of chamber music, for the symphony, 
for the concerto has been gratefully 
acknowledged by every writer of a 
treatise on musical history. What did 


in- | 
the lyra da | 


the great men whose _ inspiration 
should have added to the glory of its 
literature. One was the insistence on 
the part of most people that the organ 
was indissolubly wedded to the church 
and that the qualities of art that 
might be fitting enough in a sym- 
phony never should be permitted in 
the music of an instrument which be- 
longed to the house of prayer. The 


| other cause for the avoidance of the 


organ by the great masters was the 
polyphonic tradition, which, it was 
generally believed, was a prime essen- 
tial of its art. 

Now in putting in a plea for a non- 
ecclesiastical treatment of the organ 
one stands in grave danger of being 


accused of attempting to undermine 
religion itself. No such purpose is to 
|. be discovered in this paper. There 


Mozart do for the organ? Again 
nothing. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that | 
the catalogue of the master’s works 


pretions the existence of seventeen 
sonatas for the instrument, but these 
compositions are not sonatas at all in 


the modern sense; they are merely 
pieces—short pieces—for organ, two 
violins and a_ bass, and Mozart 
,thought so little of the organist in 
most of them that he did not even 
take the trouble to fill in his music, 


but provided him ithe nothing more 
than a figured 


aSS. 


can be no question of the nobility of 
the music of the church or of the suit- 
ability of the organ to its develop- 
ment. Nor is it to be said that the 
literature never has been secularized. 
It has, but not by the composers who 
were best fitted to undertake that 
secularization. 

In endeavoring to advance the sug- 
gestion that the organ should be made 
a vehicle for the expression of emo- 
tional and dramatic feeling and that 
the aloofness and restraint which be- 
long to it in much ecclesiastical mu- 


| sic are not fundamental attributes of 


What did Beethoven accomplish for | 
I 


enrichment of the literature of 
the organ? Once more, nothing, with 
the exc eption of a rather anaemic 
fugue written when he was 13 years 
of age. And Schubert? Nothing. 
And Weber? Nothing. 

The composers whose names have 
been mentioned represent, to be sure, 
the cream of the ae s genius. But 
so far as organ music was concerned, 
even the creative t 
rank did not think it 
bring — 
upon w hich that for other instruments 


the 


worth while to 


had been raised. Hummel, at one 
time considered superior to Beetho- 
ven, wrote nothing for the instru- 
ment; Pleyel nothing. There is no 


organ music by Dussek, none by Stei- 
belt, and Spohr, whose range of ex- 
pression in the sae ype ey il and vocal 
field was very wide, also left the or- 
gan out of his creative accomplish- 
ments. 

Whether or not Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy stands in the front rank of 
the immortals among the masters of 
music is not a subject for discussion 
in this paper; at least he was a per- 


sonage of great distinction in the his- 


for the organ to the level | 


talents in the second | 


the instrument, it will make the 
ground a little more solid to remind 
vou that the instrument did not asso- 
ciate itself with the church until a 
considerable period of time after its 
general employment as what may be 
called a domestic instrument. Instru- 
mental art, indeed, was regarded with 
abhorrence by the early Christians be- 
cause of its vicious associations with 
the decadence of ancient Rome. In 
putting forward the organ as a candi- 
date for the honors that have been 
won by the symphony, the quartet 
and other forms of chamber music— 


| the sonata of piano and violin liter- 


ature—a return simply will be made 
to first principles. 

This will involve a consideration of 
the other of the two impediments that 
xave pause to the great masters when 
they turned their thoughts in the di- 
rection of instrumental art. The poly- 
phonic style arrived at its apotheosis 
in the music of Bach and Handel. 


| Modernity in music practically began 


when Handel was laid to his ev erlast- 
ing rest in Westminster Abbey in 
1759. As the originators of the newer 
order—Haydn, Mozart and others— 
were guided by that instinct for the 
right and the enduring thing which is 





ceived that the style of art which had 
been cultivated for centuries—the 
polyphonic style—and which had 
reached a climax with Bach, now was 
worn out. Only the small try among 
composers continued to beat “mg 
heads against the polyphonic wall; t 
endeavor to beat Bach at his dies 
game. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and the rest were content to 
hold the conviction that none of them 
could make anything out of the fugue 
or the other contrapuntal forms that 
had not been made already by their 
predecessors, so they proceeded brave- 
ly along entirely new paths. The 
earlier eighteenth century masters 
had made use of all the instruments 
and some of the forms that the mod- 
ernists proposed to use; the latter 
brought into their service the violins, 
violas, violoncellos, basses, the wind 
instruments that had been. a constit- 
uent of the scores of Bach and Han- 
del and their contemporaries, and 
while not much was done in the mat- 
ter of improving the construction of 
those instruments, a good deal was 
done in improving the technique of 
the men who performed on them and 
in giving the instruments new ideas. 
And not only that; new instruments 
were brought into the artistic field— 
instruments such, for instance, as the 
clarinet. 

But for all the reforming, and all 
the planning that was going on; with 
all the opening up of new paths; with 
all the unfolding of poetry and roman- 
ticism in music, the organ was left 
severely alone, a relic of the old 
dynasty of art. Apparently the mas- 
ters of modernity had too much rev- 
erence for that dynasty to seek to 
sweep its last remaining stronghold 
into the stream of new ideas. So the 
second-rate composers went on with 
their fugues and their toccatas and it 
became firmly fixed in the minds of 
men that it would be, as it were, inde- 
cent to bring the organ into touch 
with human emotions. 

This attitude to the organ has pre- 
vailed for so long and it is so deeply- 
rooted that the average music-lover 
will gasp if it is suggested to him 
that the instrument is not particularly 
well suited for its polyphonic role. A 
fugue generally is a muddy affair on 
the organ. The great fugal works of 
Bach are majestic, even awe-inspiring, 
not because they are fugues, but be- 
cause the genius of a great man has 
entered into them. Contrapuntal art 
of that kind is, to be sure, indispensa- 
ble in the education of students who 
seek to become good musicians, but 
the sooner it is avoided by the newer 
school of organ composers the better 
it will be for their art and’ for our 
ears. 

Having abolished all the polyphonic 
impedimenta that for so long had 
cluttered up the path of progress, it 
will be necessary to deepen the emo- 
tional value of organ art. In discuss- 
ing organ-music lately with Mr. Eric 
DeLamarter, one of our most pro- 
gressive organists and composers in 
Chicago, that musician put his finger 
unerringly on the weakness of the 
secular branch of that music. Its com- 
posers, he said, have missed the emo- 
tional possibilities by confusing them 
with those that are merely sentimen- 
tal. There can be no doubt that he is 
right. Turn over in your minds the 
average Andante in I, the Pastorale 
in F, the prelude on some hymn-tune, 
the Offertory in A minor, the Postlude 
in A flat, the fantasia on something 
or other--what can be done with mu- 
sic of that kind? Is it not strange, 
too, that organ pieces which pretend 
to imitate storms or naval engage- 
ments still survive in recitals? Imag- 
ine a piano recital with Mr. Paderew- 
ski performing A. F. C. Kollman’s 
“Grand Instrumental Piece, The Ship- 
wreck!” 


It will be a hems period for organ 
music, I think, too, when it is gener- 
ally agreed that the instrument is not 
a more or less humble imitator of the 
orchestra. There is scarcely more 
than a merely rudimentary resem- 
blance between the 8-foot reed stop 
called in the organ “oboe,” the clari- 
net, the cor anglais, the trumpet and 
the orchestral instruments after which 
they are named. The organ cannot 
hope to beat the orchestra on the lat- 
ter’s own ground because it possesses 





approximates to the string tone that 
is the foundation of the orchestra. It 
will be one of the first symptoms of 
the renaissance when organists and 
organ composers agree that it is ab- 
surd to imitate orchestral effects and 
the organ is a complete and a won- 
derful, a highly-colored and an illim- 
itably resourceful instrument self-con- 
tained. 

A modern handling of those re- 
sources should cultivate other forms 
than those which generally have been 
in use. What for want of a better 
name may be called “chamber music” 
would be well suited to the organ and 
to the expression of large ideas. 
There is, to be sure, a small literature 
of music for organ and stringed in- 
struments and an even smaller one 
for organ and wind instruments, but 
the works that constitute it are either 
sugary sentimentalities or they are 
arrangements of compositions written 
for other instruments. 

With the development of organ 
chamber music there will come, per- 
haps, a development of that combina- 
tion of the orchestra and organ of 
which most composers have been so 
terrified. Is it not absurd that when 
an organist is engaged as a soloist for 
an orchestral concert Guilmant’s first 
symphony should come to his mind as 
the beginning and the end of that par- 
ticular branch of the literature? 

The provision of a really modern- 
ized literature, of new ideas, the 
throwing overboard of dull and com- 
plex contrapuntal exercises, the ex- 
ploitation of new combinations with 
the organ should make recitals given 
by organists at once a fascination and 
a joy. There will be real art in them; 
but there will be money in them, too. 
The ordinary recital with what is 
known as “a silver collection” pre- 
sented by a straggling gathering seat- 
ed in a church is greatly to be de- 
plored. To be sure, the music which 
sometimes is offered is not worth 
even the little dribble in dimes that i is 
given to it; but an artist who gives 
great playing of compositions that are 
fine and full of power and charm 
should be put on the plane upon 
which stand the masters of the piano- 
playing art. If one contributes $2 
for a seat at a piano recital, one 
should be equally content to pay that 
sum for one at which organ music is 
to be heard. 

For all the technical skill that is 
exacted by modern piano music also 
is exacted by modern music for the 
organ, and the organist must bring to 
his work other qualities which the 
pianist does not need at all. Yet in 
the last analysis the future of organ 
music is in the hands of the organists. 
It must be they who first will inspire 
composers to their tasks and they 
who will make their music a joy to 
listening ears. 





Cleveland Organist Dead. 
A funeral mass for Francis P. Kil- 
fovle, who died Dec. 30 of influenza, 


was held in St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Church, Cleveland, where he had 
been organist for four years. Mr. 


Kilfovle had been active as a musi- 
cian in Cleveland churches for many 
years. At the age of 16 years he 
was organist at St. Malachi’s and 
later he was organist at St. Patrick’s 
Church for eighteen years. . Kil- 
foyle was born in Cleveland in 1877. 
At the outbreak of the war, besides 
being organist at St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, he was a member of the Plain 
Dealer staff. Mr. Kilfoyle is sur- 
vived by his widow, three children 
and two brothers—Thomas, auditor 
of the Cleveland Railway Company, 
and Joseph C., organist at St. Rose’s 
Church. 


For a $25,000 Organ for Pueblo. 

The Liberty Chorus of Pueblo. 
Colo., hopes to purchase a $25,000 
organ for the auditorium of the new 
city hall. Concerts are being 
planned to raise funds with which 
to make the first payment on the 
instrnment. The organization has 
arranged with Joseph Bonnet to give 
a concert in Pueblo. Wardner Wil- 
liams, chairman of the Liberty Cho- 
rus. wishes all Pueblo musicians and 
patrons of music to enroll with the 
society as members and take an ac- 
tive interest in making this project a 
success. 
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BRICK CHURCH DEDICATION 


Clarence Dickinson Plays New Sym- 
phony as Feature at Opening. 

Clarence Dickinson gave the dedic- 
atory recital on his new Skinner 
organ in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York on the evening 
of Jan. 16. The church was packed, 
people sitting on the gallery steps, 
standing at the rear aaa occupying 
every inch of room. The organ was 
under perfect control and Mr. Dickin- 
son proved in perfect control of the 
instrument, although the finishing 
touches had not been put on it until 
a few days before the recital. “The 
Storm King” Symphony, written for 
the dedication of the organ by Mr. 
Dickinson, was one of the great 
features of the evening. 

This symphony, in five movements, 
two of which, the canon and the 
finale, were not played, reflects im- 
pressions made on the writer by the 
varying moods of the stately moun- 
tain which stands guard over the 
Highlands of the Hudson. The first 
movement —allegro maestoso — sug- 
gests the stern and stormy aspect of 
the rocky heights with moments of 
calm beauty and serenity. The inter- 
mezzo reflects a summer day with 
now and then a scurrying gust of 
wind in the hills breaking the calm; 
with elusive suggestions of distance; 
with here and there a touch of the 
plaintiveness, of the happy, peaceful 
melancholy with which the heart of 
man is touched by the beauty of 
summer twilight. The scherzo brings 
to mind the hobgoblins that are sup- 
posed to disport themselves there at 
night, with elfish glee; there they also 
play at bowls even as they did long 
ago with Rip van Winkle in the neigh- 
boring mountains, and the noise of 
their wild games is often heard in 
rolling, reverber ating thunder. One 
among them is a mighty monster; his 
giant footsteps are heard through the 
heavy pedal bombarde. 

Mr. Dickinson’s choir sang his own 
“The Shepherd’s Story,” a capella, in 
nine parts, “The Soul at Heaven’s 
Gate,” dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and ‘ ‘List to the Lark,” written 
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for the organ dedication. Mr. Dick- 
inson’s other organ numbers were: 
Fantasia in G minor, J. Sebastian 
Bach; “Ronde des Princesses,” Igor 
Strawinsky; Toccatina (“L’Organo 
Primitivo”), Pietro A. Yon; “Chant 
de Bonheur,” Edwin H. Lemare; 
“Angelus” (by request), Jules Mas- 
senet; Fantasia, Camille Saint-Saéns; 
“Lament,” Francois Couperin; Ber- 
ceuse (by request), Dickinson; Nor- 
wegian Rhapsody, Christian Sinding. 


ORGAN CHAMBER A SUCCESS. 








Austin in Montgomery, Ala., Entirely 
Under Expression. 

Orla D. Allen and Morton B. Welch 
have installed in the Strand Theater 
of Montgomery, Ala. one of the 
largest theater organs in the entire 
south—an Austin of twenty-six speak- 
ing stops, three manuals, and ten-inch 
wind pressure. The entire instrument 
is under expression. The organ cham- 
ber, placed above and behind the 
screen, is considered a wonderful suc- 
cess. The organ is not visible, the 
tone entering the auditorium through 
the ceiling of the theater. 

The Selma, Ala., Academy of Music 
is to have a large two-manual only 
slightly smaller than this, in a similar 
chamber, and the builders hope for 
equally successful results, as tests 
with a muted violin have already been 
made, and show up equally well, al- 
though the organ will be over thirty 
feet above the floor of the theater. 

Biggs Returning to U. S. 

An interesting letter from Richard 
Keys Biggs, the New York organist, 
says he was at the time of writing 
about to leave Brest, France, where 
he has been first musician in the 
band of the U. S. S. Carola, and to re- 
turn to the United States after a visit 
to Paris, where he hoped to meet 
Widor, Saint-Saens and others. Mr. 
3iggs promises to lock himself up 
with the new organ he left behind at 
St. Luke’s Church in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Biggs returns with Mrs. Biggs, whom 
he met and married while in the serv- 








De Koven’s 
WEDDING MARCH 








Dec. 28, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

You will be glad to know 
that already the De Koven 
Wedding March is being re- 
quested at many of the biz 
weddings. I have used it a 
number of times and it is prov- 
ing more and more satisfactory 
in that it is dignified and 
American, 

Yours, 


(Signed) Roland Diggle. 








Piano Solo, 60c¢ net 
Small Orch., 75c. 


Organ, 60c net. 
Full Orch., $1. 


The Boston Music Co. 


26 West St., Boston, Mass. 
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modern literature. 


The Boston Evening Record: 


audience.’ 
Boston Evening Transcript: 


eration. 





America of all his Parisian get 


ment and for a symphony, for steadily 


himself.’’ 


The Boston Post: 


tive and harmonious instrumentation. 


audience.’ 
The Christian Science Monitor: 
“The smoothness and perfect rhythm 


the organists in the audience. 


Philip Hale in the Boston Herald: 


“A virtuoso of the first rank and an ac complishe d viusician, 
he has awakened interest in the organ and in its ancient and 
” 


“For the first time within the longest memory, a Liang = 
organist was the ‘assisting artist’ of the day, no other, in- iiore: ore: ttle: alk tlie difanlig of acc sacunesd erence taecntas 
and yet the orchestral development is by no means slighted. 
ane There is good, logical figure treatment, clean through to the 
pro er ae sity unshakable, tis ense the Coda with most brilliant organ work for both manuals and 
Guilmant’s studious fashioning revealed him as the musician py Mg M. Joseph teppei was very effective in this. most 

alert to rhythm, sensitive to color, at once precise and plastic, work aa pn Mg eae — an to the display 
designing, accomplishing not for himself but for his instru- waa & coud niade ae sion! ountination 
eult and rapid pedalling. All through the work Guilmant’s 
skill and tact in working up to a climax was in evidence. 


deed, than Joseph Bonnet, most noted in u 
Mr. Bonnet’s re- 


Mr. Bonnet took 
thought of the orche stra as partner with him. Glorifying 
his instrument, glorifying his piece, he shone the more for thare was occasionally a touch of French confectionery there 
was also a fine exhibition of Gallic tact, grace and skill in 
working up climaxes, which made the work a triumph for 
30) 4 for 

“It is rarely indeed that an organist not a regular member great orchestra, =e, a weeded os 
of an orchestra, but a traveling virtueso and composer, is going backwards under the new regime, g 
The organ 18 Ceding conductors have been. M. Bonnet was recalled 
Mr. Bonnet iS the end with great applause. Instead of rushing for coat- 
indeed a past master of his instrument, and in every respect oom and trolleys, almost the entire audience remained to 
a great musician. The concerto itself is conspicuous for its now their appreciation of the great work and 
solid workmanship, the mastery of form, and the very effec- organist who had interpreted it.” 


invited to officiate at a symphony concert. 
seldom thought of as a solo instrument. 





[BONNET TRIUMP 


IN NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


The Boston Globe: 


Boston Advertiser and American: 


Europe and in 





the composer, for M. 


“But with a less effective opportunity to display his mas- > 
tery, Mr. Bonnet would have nae a lasting impression on his New York Sun: 

“Of M. Bonnet’s playing nothing new ¢ 
mastery of the stops, pedals and manuals again astonished, 
as was admiration excited by his fine rhythm and phrasing 
of the organist’s and his nobility of style. His delivery of the Liszt work 
pedaling called forth a gasp of astonished admiration from aroused especial interest and he was warmly 


throughout his program.” 


“Mr. Bonnet revealed the true distinction of his art. Yes- 
terday he again played as a master in his consummate skill 
with pedals and manuals, in his judicious and illuminating 
registration, in the breadth and repose of his style, 
tuosity in bravura, his taste and characteristic sense of pro- 

“The real triumph of the afternoon went to Messrs. Guil- portion, and no less than these, in the invention and admir- 
mant and Bonnet, We mention the late M. Guilmant, for his able development found in his own cadenza and the brilliance 
work, as much as the excellent performance of it, won the with which he played it.” 


“The Finale is the really artistic part of the symphony. 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, in Recital and as Soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


What the Critics Said: 


H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 


“When the vicissitudes of war sent M. Joseph Bonnet to 
our shores, they sent an artist who was at once recognized as 
a master in his field and who has not outlived his welcome. 
Nor is he likely to. His manipulation of the mechanism of 
the instrument was masterly, his registration so deftly 
achieved that the labor never fell under observation. The 
quick response of the pipes to his fingers even when he 
utilized the full resources of the crescendo pedal, was re- 
markable. A fine and discriminating audience which did not 
resemble audiences ordinarily assembled in the foom at all, 
heard the music with obvious pleasure.’’ 


Reginald de Koven in the New York Herald: 


‘The organ under the hands of a master like the celebrated 
French organist, Joseph Bonnet, one of the first masters on 
his instrument in the world today who gave an organ recital 
at Aeolian Hall last night, it becomes a means of emotional 
expression so potent and so varied as to lend what Mr. 
Gilbert called ‘artistic verisimilitude’ to music of any stripe, 
shade or complexion. Yet the original literature is so 
abundant that one need not go outside of it to arrange a 
program which would illustrate the widest range of musical 
thought, or be competent to afford artistic gratification and 
interest to almost any type of music lover or habitual concert 
gcer. The audience was both receptive and appreciative. 


New York Evening Mail: 


“Such organ playing should always find an enthusiastic 
American audience.’ 


New York Evening Post: 


‘Bonnet is not only an artist and virtuoso, but a scholar 
and profeund musician of the highest attainments. Since the 
memorable visit of Guilmant nothing has been heard here to 
compare with the work Bonnet is doing. His coming to Amer 
ica at this time is most opportune and already is exerting an 
influence that is far reaching.” 

New York Times: 
“He made a deep impression and disclosed bigh technical 


powers through a di; gnitie -d and artistic treatment of an in- 
strument that is too often misused.’ 


Mr. Bonnet’s Trans-Continental Tour includes three appearances as Soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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Of all the articles we have ventured 
to submit to the readers of this journal, 
we realize that this—the concluding one 


—will be the most perplexing one to 
write. The difficulty is to know where 
to begin to end. The tuning fork 


plays an important role in so many 
questions and experimental demonstra- 
tions, that have not been touched upon 
in the preceding articles, that we shall 


have to lay down our pen with a feel 
ing of regret in having failed to do 
more than touch the fringe of our 
subject. 

Of the many wonderful phenomena 
of Sound Force, we have done little 
more than comment on its mysterious 
generation, and the wonders of sym- 
pathetic vibration and responsive ac- 
tion, upon which so many of the beau- 
tiful demonstrations of its active pres- 


ence depend. Almost of equal interest 
to the phenomenon of Sympathetic Vi- 
bration is that of Resonance. On this 
latter we cannot enlarge in the very 
limited space at our disposal; but we 
cannot resist showing how cleverly it 
has been brought forward, in conjunc- 
tion with the tuning-fork, in support 
of the wave-theory of sound. We shall 
select as our subject, one of Professor 
Tyndall's notable lecture-table experi- 
ments, about as convincing as his great 
tin-tube, book and candle experiment 
proved. 

In the short dissertation on Resonance, 
in his work “Sound,” he thus introduces 
the subject. Taking a fork which he 


states vibrates 256 times a second, and 
which he says produces a “sonorous 
wave” of 4 feet 4 inches in length, he 


proceeds: “It is detached from _ its 
case, so that when struck against a pad 


you hardly hear it. When held over 
this glass jar, A B, Fig. 7*, 18 inches 
deep, you still fail to hear the sound 


of the fork. Preserving the fork in its 
position, I pour water with the least 
possible noise into the jar. The column 
of air under the fork shortens, the 
sound augments in intensity, and when 
the water has reached a certain level it 
bursts forth with extraordinary power. 
A greater quantity of water causes the 
sound to sink and become finally inaud- 
ible, as at first. By pouring the water 
carefully out a point is reached where 
the reinforcement of the sound again 
occurs. Experimenting thus, we learn 


that there is one particular length of 








the column of air, which, “when the fork 
is placed above it, produces a maximum 
augmentation of the sound. Thus rein- 
forcement of the sound is named 
resonance. 

After stating. in the usual wave-the- 
ory ger in what manner the tuning- 
fork of 2 ) double vibrations creates 
a “sonorous wave” of 4 feet 4 inches 
long, the Professor, returning to his jar 
experiment, continues : “Our next ques- 
tion is, what is the length of the col- 
umn of air which resounds to this fork? 
By measurement with a two-foot rule 





*Reproduced from illustration given in 
“Sound.” 





it is found to be 13 inches. But the 
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One cannot examine the many treatises 
the wave theory of sound without 
being struck with the elaborate appar- 
atus therein illustrated and commented 
op, in which one or more tuning-forks 
and seem to play important 
They are not introduced, as 


| might be expected, on account of their 


| sound-producing properties, 


length of the wave emitted by the fork | 


52 inches; hence the length of the 
column of air which resounds to the 
fork is equal to one-fourth of the length 


is 


| produce the optical effects desired. 
| flections 


of the sound-wave pr oduced by the 
fork.” (The italics are the Profes- | 
sor’s.) 


Supposing the prong of the fork, held 
over the jar, to vibrate 
aand b.* the Professor proceeds to ex- 
plain how the ‘42-inch wave-length is 
made up. He informs us that: “In the 
time required by the prong to move 
from a to b, the condensation it pro- 
duces runs down to the bottom of the 
jar [to the surface of the water in Fig. 


7], is there reflected, and, as the dis- 
tance to the bottom and back is 26 inch- 
es, the reflected wave will reach the 


fork at the moment when it is on the 
point of returning from 6 to a. The 
rarefaction of the wave is produced by 
the retreat of the prong from 6b to a. 
The rarefaction will also run to the 
hottom of the jar and back, overtaking 
the prong as it reaches the limit, a, of 
its excursion. It is plain from this 
analysis that the vibrations of the fork 


brations of the aerial column; and in 
virtue of this synchronism the motion 
accumulates in the jar, spreads abroad 
in the room, and produces this vast 
augmentation of the sound.” 

This was a very pretty experiment, 
displaying the phenomenon of Reson- 
ance, but it was performed chiefly with 
the view of establishing the theory of 
sound-waves; and it doubtless proved 
very convincing to the Professor's audi- 
ence which crowded the lecture theater 
of the Royal Institution. But did it 
support that theory? What would the 
worthy Professor have said, and what 
would the audience have thought, had 
we stepped on the platform with a bas- 
ket of twenty glass jars, and then placed 
them in a row on the table, saying, 
ladies and gentlemen, you see these 
twenty glass jars, every one of which— 
wide and short, narrow and long, wide- 
mouthed and narrow-mouthed, cylin- 
drical and conical—yields the maximum 
resonance to the fork of 256 vibrations 
per second, vet not a single one of them 
presents an internal column of 


| the effects aimed at by 


between points | 


but merely 
value as perfect 
It is their perfect 
vibrations that 
Re- 
of rays light from small 
mirrors attached to the vibrating 
prongs, transferred to a screen by other 
moving mirrors or reflectors, are among 
such ingenious 


account of their 
elements. 
and regular 


on 
vibrating 
pendular 


of 


| pieces of apparatus. Everything, how- 
ever, is merely mechanical, sound hav- 
[ing no part in such demonstrations, 


| however much it may be dragged in by 


the wave-theorist. In short, so far as 
the wave-theory is concerned, every- 
thing connected with the sound-pro- 


| ducing properties of the tuning-fork is 


| external 


| motions: 





| rarefaction 


air 13 | 


inches in length or any equal division | 


of that dimension? Again, what would 
the audience have thought had we 
pointed to the Professor's tall, bell- 


| cover 


mouthed jar, with the necessary amount | 


of water in it, and said, ladies and 
gentlemen, that jar has been ingeniously 
formed and proportioned so as to sup- 
port the wave-theory of sound, which 
every one of our twenty jars condemns? 
Had the jar, shown in the illustration, 
been less or more in diameter, 
mouth been straight or bending in- 
wards instead of flaring, as indicated: 
or had it been conical instead of cylin- 
drical, its maximum resonance would 
in no instance have called for a column 
of air, or a depth from the vibrating 
prong, of 13 inches or any equal divi- 
sion of that depth. This has been fully 
proved by actual experiment. 

Now this phenomenon of Resonance, 
hoth in connection with aerial and solid 
bodies, is one of very great interest, and 
especially so with reference to musical 
instruments, including the organ. Al- 
luding to the subject as set forth in the 
treatises on the wave-theory, Dr. Hall 
correctly says: “Among the numerous 
fallacious phases of that theory, of 
which the text-books on the subject are 
full, not one is so supremely and self- 
evidently false and absurd or so easily 
exposed as is the teaching of that the- 
ory on this subject of Resonance, while 
no phase of sound-phenomena more 
beautifully illustrates and harmonizes 
with the principles of the Substantial 
Philosophy.” On this subject we can- 
not go further here. Some future time 
we may be tempted to take up our pen 
on the subject, in connection with 
sound-production by musical instru- 
ments, including organ-pipes. 

*These letters appear in another illus- 
tration, and simply mark the to-and-fro 
motions of the fork’s prong held over the 
Jar. 


M, | Christmas 
had its | 





and purely mechanical—mo- 
nothing but motion. When two 
consonant forks are employed in com- 
bination, the figures thrown upon the 
saps are necessarily regular in form, 
but when dissonant forks are used, dis- 
torted or irregular figures are the re- 
sult. These, it must be borne in mind, 
are merely due to simple mechanical 
tuning-forks are not neces- 
sary for the production of the figures 
on the screen, to which the wave-the- 
orist points with so much pride. If the 


tion, 


are perfectly synchronous with the vi- | small reflecting mirrors are attached to 


bars of wood, set in pendular vibration 
by mechanical action, the same optical 
effects are produced: sound has nothing 
to do with them. A bar of wood, rep- 
resenting the prong of a tuning-fork, 
made to vibrate 256 times a second, and 
beat the air with much larger swings 
than any tuning-fork is capable of, 
fails to produce the sound-waves that 
wave-theorists attribute to the almost 
infinitesimal vibrations of the tuning- 
fork. Stop the bar of wood, which has 
failed to produce, by its 256 vibrations, 
a musical sound corresponding to that 
of vibrating fork, and tap it lightly in 
any manner and it will produce an audi- 
ble sound. Will any sane person assert 
the .pendular vibrations set up by such 
gentle tapping are capable of sending 
off sound-waves of condensation and 
sufficient to “shake the 
drum of a distant ear”? It is high time, 
we venture to think, for the student of 
natural science to place the popular 
text-books on acoustics on a_ far-o 

shelf of his library, and do a little orig- 
inal thinking, calling a little common 
sense to his aid. He will probably nev- 
er know what sound really in Na- 
ture’s workshop; but he will soon dis- 
what it is not. 


The End. 


is 





Yon’s New Mass Performed. 

Pietro A. Yon, organist and choir- 
master of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York, performed on 
Day his new mass, “At- 
tende Domine,” for four mixed voices 
and solos. This composition is a 
real inspiration of Catholic church 
music, being worked out on two main 
themes, one Gregorian and the other 
original by Mr. Yon, according to 
the Musical Courier. Throughout 
the mass Mr. Yon shows great ability 
in handling counterpoint and a 
marvelous facility in melodic inven- 
tion. Many beautiful organ solos 
were rendered by Mr. Yon at mid- 
night mass, at the 11 a. m. mass, and 
at vespers in the evening. 





Pledges Great Dallas Memorial. 

Prolonged applause and cheering 
marked the dinner of the Dallas Male 
Chorus of Dallas, Texas, Jan. 6, when 
President Charles H. Verschoyle 
made public announcement of the 
fact that the chorus had pledged it- 
self to place an organ costing not 
less than $50,000 in the. proposed 
downtown auditorium, if such an au- 
ditorium shall be built, to commem- 
orate the sacrifice made by men of 
Dallas county who gave their lives in 
the war for humanity. Mayor Joe E. 
Lawther declared his personal belief 
that the proposed memorial ought to 
take the form of a great downtown 
auditorium that would be of service 
to humanity. The dinner was attend- 
ed by sixty members of the chorus 
and about twenty guests and visitors. 








saul Du Mouchel 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph. D. 











“We are both very old, M’sieu, but 
when the old organ goes the old organist 
will go, too.’ 

It was a proper answer for my tactless 
question. And now the old organist is 
gone, and the old organ has played the 
requiem mass for the old organist. Al- 
bany has lost its most picturesque char- 
acter; a great church has lost a devoted 
servant and loving son. About noon on 
Jan, 10 Leandre Du Mouchel fell asleep 
after nearly forty-seven years of artistic 
accomplishment as organist and master 
of choristers at the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception. He had played the 
Requiem of four bishops and innumerable 
parishioners, and at last his own Fourth 
Mass was sung over the tired old body. 

It was a character of singular distinction 
and piety, not unlike that of César 
Franck. He had Franck’'s simplicity of 
heart and his exalted devotion to his mu- 
sic and his church. Even in appearance 
he was always a Frenchman—a French- 
man of the old days of tight-waisted frock 
coats and round, soft hats and long hair. 
He was not far removed from the gallant 
Loyalist grandfather who escaped from 
Rouen during the Reign of Terror. His 
mother was French-Canadian, too—a 
Fourier of Lyons. It was a gentle face, 
but proud and well-born. 


In his composition, too, so far as | know 
it, he was French. “There are two es- 
sentials,"’ he said to me, ‘melody and 


correct form. Some of you young men 
seem to me like orators with fine senti- 
ments to express, but without the rudi- 
ments of grammar or rhetoric. And the 
organs, too! You have them nowadays 
so constructed that women can _ play 
them. Bah! You think me an old chat- 
terbox, but I believe that the harder the 
action the more inspiration there is in 
mastering the instrument.” 

In improvisation he had the florid gift 
of his master, Batiste, and in choral com- 
position his style was like Gounod’s. His 
repertoire of masses was huge—I believe 
he used about two hundred, and their 
range was from Bach's B minor to Gou- 
nod’s St. Cecilie. I never heard him men- 
tion any composer since Gounod except 
Widor, whose symphonies he admired in 
a temperate way. 

It is the man’s character that will live. 
There in his crowded room he sat with 
his old French piano and an equally an- 
cient Steinway, both of which, he as- 
sured you, were very fine instruments. 
On his desk was a bottle of wine that 
one of his girl pupils had given him, per- 
haps twenty years ago. He had never 
opened the bottle—he did not care much 
for wine; but it was very fine wine, he 
was sure. ‘Was it not kind of her to re- 
member the old music-master?’”’ he would 
ask with a wistful, deprecating smile. 
They found the wine, unopened, when he 
had gone. 

He seemed always a little afraid that 
you would laugh at him. The newspapers 
had been so inquisitive when his brother 
Alphonse, the Ogdensburg organist, had 
died, leaving him a modest little fortune. 
Vhat did he want with money? Day 
after day he went to a sympathetic friend 
in a music store, discussing the disposal 
of that money. The church in his Cana- 
dian village should have two fine altars 
and an organ. And then what? It was 
a great bother to an old man who had so 
many services to play. And the news- 
i said that women wanted to marry 

im! 

Next to his horror of money was his 
dislike for profanity. He confided in me 
that he had gone to New England once, 
but people swore so terribly there that 
he had to come home! At another time 
he had been shocked at the language of 
an organ builder. When the organ was 
finally set up, a friend of Mr. Du Mou- 
chel said to the builder: ‘‘You have for- 
gotten one stop, sir—the swearing stop.”’ 
It was the old man’s favorite story. 

He knew, I think, that the end was 
coming. Last winter he fell and frac- 
tured his arm, but he continued to play 
his services with one hand. This autumn 
it was evident that he was failing, but 
he kept up gallantly and doggedly, hoping 
that God would let him play one more 
“Messe de Noel.” But the old body was 
not so strong as the spirit, and he finally 
submitted to being sent to St. Peter's 
Hospital. 

It happened that influenza sent me to 
St. Peter's Hospital at the same time, 
and I heard much of the old man from 
the nurses. On the day before Christmas 
I was sitting in my bath robe, hoping for 
a visitor. There was a shuffling sound at 
the door, and a slight, bent figure ap- 
peared. The face was sad with the 
pathos of weary age. For a moment I 
searcely recognized the old organist; then 
I rose to greet him. He bowed and start- 
ed to go. 

“Pardon,” he said. “I did not know 
that a priest was here.” 

“Only an organist in wy 
assured him. 

He smiled as old men do—wistfully. 


a bath robe, 


“T cannot see much—any—more,”’ he 
said. 
He talked incoherently of Christmas 


and of his niece and of the pain in his 


heart. Finally, as he rose to go, his 
mind seemed to clear. 
“A blessed Christmas,” he said. “You 


will play again soon. I think I shall not. 
But always in my mind I hear melodies— 
old songs I have not heard for many, 
many years. ‘Sur le pont d’Avignon’— 
eh? You know it? Springtime in Prov- 
ence, long ago. Old men become senti- 
mental, eh? And I hear new melodies, 
too, that L never heard before, very beau- 
tiful. You believe it? Always melodies. 
God is kind. Always melodies.” 
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YON’S RECITAL IN CHICAGO 


Visit and Performance Leave a Splen- 
did Impression. 

Pietro A. Yon, preceded by his rep- 
utation, made his initial visit to Chi- 
cago Jan. 7, and when the time came 
to make comparisons between the rep- 
utation and the man himself, the lat- 
ter was awarded the greater honors 
by the majority of those who heard 
him. Mr. Yon’s visit brought such 
satisfaction that it is generally pre- 
dicted that he will gravitate westward 
soon again. 

The recital was given at St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Church, under the 
management of the organist of that 
church, Dr. J. Lewis Browne, and 
there was a fair-sized audience, but 
it was not nearly as large as it should 
have been, considering that it was the 
virtuoso’s first concert in the city and 
that wide publicity had been given the 
event. But the organists were well 
represented, and as the program was 
one which would appeal especially to 
them, and in no way the usual kind of 
offering at an organ recital, those who 
went to the west side felt amply re- 
paid. Mr. Yon was the center of an 
admiring throng after the recital in 
the rectory of St. Patrick's. 

In addition to introducing himself 
to Chicago, Mr. Yon introduced An- 
velelli and Pagella. These country- 
men of his also made a deep impres- 
sion for their organistic work as com- 
posers. Bach appeared in this mod- 
ern company and was played with a 
dash and a perfection of rhythm that 
aroused the admiration of every Bach 
student. The rest of the program was 
of Mr. Yon’s own works—works that 
are among the most distinguished 
produced for the organ in the United 
States today. They ranged from the 
dignified Sonata Prima —_ hag bril- 
liant Sonata Cromatica . 2 and 
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Organist 





Second Concert Study to the popular 
and always beautiful “Gesu Bambino,” 

and as an extra number his humorous 
imitation of the ancient organ. As 
for Angelelli, Mr. Yon has the great- 
est admiration for the organ compo- 
sitions of this Italian pianist and or- 
chestral conductor and the beauties of 
the variations played bore him out 
in his opinion. The composition was 
written especially for Mr. Yon and 
the ten movements proved how inter- 
esting even variations can be. Pagel- 
la’s First Sonata was a work of force 
and dignity. It made a fine opening 
number. Mr. Yon’s works were bet- 
ter known than he, but his perform- 
ance, with his remarkable technique, 
almost never heard on the organ, il- 
lustrated what heights can be reached 
with the instrument. 
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American organ history. Further de- 
tails no doubt will be found next 
month in the news columns of The 
Diapason. 
Boxes for 
been sold to 
Gatti-Casazza, 
many other of 


have already 
Mr. 


and 


this event 

Mme, Galli-Curci, 
Mr. Martinelli, 

Mr. Yon’s friends. 


Leandre du Mouchel, 
seven years organist at the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and known in musical 
circles throughout the eastern part of 


for forty- 
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cessful. The organ music in the the organization of M. P. Moller of 
moving picture theater does that. The | Hagerstown, Md. 


church organist who plays a prelude, 
often before his congregation has ar- 
rived, or while it is being seated, and 
a postlude to cover the clatter of 
cake of departing worshipers, has 
not nearly the clientele of the man 
who accompanies screen dramas to 
everchanging audiences that are large 
and cosmopolitan. The only ques- 
tion, then, is whether the music that 
makes this general appeal is worth 
while. Muchsof it surely is; a great 
deal that worthless will be elimi- 
nated as soon as certain theater man- 
constantly brightening 
reform depends very 


1S; 


1s 


a 
the 


see 
but 


agers 
light 


largely on the men who play the or- | 


gan. When the serious organist in- 
vades the theatrical field in larger 
numbers and considers his work not 
merely as one way of making a liv- 
ing, the advance will come rapidly. 
Excellent points are made and 
much light is a on this big sub- 
ject in an article by Montiville Mor- 


ie 


ris Hansford, editor of the Console, 
an expert in moving picture music 
and an all-around musician. This ar- 


ticle is reproduced in large part on 
another page of this issue of The 
Diapason. One of the most inter- 
esting points Mr. Hansford makes is 
that the theater patron becoming 
more and more versed in certain 
strains that he never heard before 
and that gradually he is learning an 
appreciation of the masters. Such 
education certainly is worth while. 

The present generation no doubt 
constitutes the pioneers in moving 
picture theater music, and it will con- 
tinue for some time to meet discour- 
agement in organs, unapprecia- 
tive managers, the scorn of the 
church organist. hard work, etc., but 
there will be a day when the accom- 
paniment of the film and the inculca- 
tion of musical taste in the popul. ice 
through careful selection of “movie’ 
programs will be recognized as the 
art that it really is. 


is 


poor 





A NOTABLE RECITAL 

March 6 is the date set for a not- 
able concert in New York, at Aeolian 
Hell, when Charles M. Courboin will 
play a program consisting entirely 
of the works of Pietro A. Yon. The 
program will include several compo- 
sitions still in manuscript, we are in- 
formed, in addition to some of those 
which since they have been published 
have won favor with organists every- 
where. It is most interesting and 
encouraging to find one noted organ- 
ist thus devoting an entire 
to rendition the 
other concert organist, 


of 
and the event 


will be one that will go down in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


evening | 
creations of an- | 


| 





Mr. Cameron is well known as an 
organist, having been at various times 
at St. Paul's, Hoboken, N St. 
_* Passaic, N. J., and latterly at 


John the Evangelist, New York 
City, and has made a thorough study 
of construction work. He has de- 
signed and supervised the installation 
of a number of large organs in the 
Kast. 

Mr. Cameron was the first to advo- 
cate an organ as part of the equip- 


ment of high schools, and has de- 
signed and = superintended, for the 
board of education of the City of 
Yew York, about nine organs in- 


stalled in various high schools in that 


city. The committee in charge of the 
centenary celebration of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church engaged his 


services to design the organ which is 
to be erected in the Colosseum at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for use this June at 
that great convention. 

Mr. Cameron is to make his head- 
quarters in Chicago, and we note this 
as indicative of the progressiveness of 


Mr. Moller. 





Opened by Sidney C. Durst. 

Sidney C. Durst, F. A. G. O., of 
Cincinnati, gave. the opening recital 
on the organ built by Hillgreen, 
Lane & Co., of Alliance, Ohio, in the 
Presbyterian Church of Paris, Ky. 
Mr. Durst played as follows: “Lam- 
entation,” Guilmant; “In  Paradi- 
sum,” Dubois; Concerto in B_ flat 
(first movement), Camidge; Foun- 
tain Reverie, Fletcher; “Sonata Ero- 
ica” (second movement), Stanford; 
Toccata and Fugue in D _ minor, 
Bach; \ndante Cantabile (from 
String Quartet), T schaikowsky; 
Communion, U rteaga,; Salida” 
(Postlude), Urteaga “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” Diton; Humoresque 
(The Primitive Organ), Yon; “Minu- 
etto alla Antico,” Yon; “Echo,” Yon; 
Improvisation; Toccata (from Fifth 
Organ Symphony), Widor. The first 
two numbers were played in mem- 
ory of Dr. Frank Fithian. 





John W. Heaton, the Chicago organ 


man, underwent an operation for a 
tumor in Henrotin Hospital Jan. 27 
and is still in a serious condition. Mr. 


Heaton has been known to organists 
for many years and probably has been 
active in Chicago longer than any 
other man at present in the city in his 
wor He is respected for his ability 
and his sterling character. The many 
friends of “Jack” Heaton are hoping 
that by the time another issue of The 
Diapason is printed he will be out 
again. 





OVATION FOR BONNET HERE. 


Appearance with Orchestra Raises 
Appreciation of Organ. 

Joseph Bonnet's appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
evoked a great ovation for the French 
organist at both performances—Jan. 
24 and 25—and served to open the 
eyes of those who attend concerts to 
the possibilities of the organ, of 
which they are too seldom reminded. 
Mr. Bonnet’s playing of the Handel 
Tenth Concerto with the orchestra 
was splendidly done and made that 
work most interesting. The Bach 
chorale prelude, “Out of Deep Need 
Cry I to Thee,” with three trumpets 
assisting, was one of those perform- 
mene which make Bach a living, in- 

resting thing even to the layman, 
ein the performance was distin- 
guished by ease, in addition to pre- 
cision, and technical difficulties were 
wiped out, as they are for Mr. Bon- 
net. The other numbers were Mr. 
Bonnet’s Rhapsodie Catalane and 
“Ariel,” which are always heard with 
pleasure in his recitals. 

Mr. Bonnet has been playing to 
many western audiences. At Ann 
Arbor, Mich., he was engaged for 
another recital this month. At Rock- 
ford, where he played last year, he 
gave a second recital to a jammed 
house in the large Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Jan. 21. 

Of Mr. Bonnet’s recital in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, Jan. 29, The Diapason 
will make note in its next issue. 





PERFECTS A SMALL ORGAN. 
Casavant Factory Puts Out New In- 
strument—Good for Studios. 


Casavant Brothers’ factory at St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, represented by 
Prosper Philie in Chicago, has per- 
fected a small organ which it ex- 


pects to become very popular wher- 
ever organs of small size are desired. 
It is designed especially for organists’ 
studios, small churches and chapels, 
music rooms in homes, and similar 
places. The organ comes in two 
designs, one being of one manual and 
the other of two manuals, and it 
made to sell at a moderate price, al- 
though the workmanship and_ the 
material used, and the care bestowed 
upon the voicing are the same as on 
the famous large instruments from 
the Casavant factory. The two-man- 
ual organ has three full stops in each 
manual and one in the pedal. The 
action is pneumatic, with an electric 
blower. There are a number of acces- 
sories, including eight couplers. The 
height of these organs is only ten 
feet. 


is 


Connecticut Organists Unite. 

Organists of churches in Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn., and vicinity 
met at the Berkeley Divinity School 
Jan. 2 to consider the formation of a 
“Church Music Society,” which might, 
by means of conferences and in other 
ways, further the interests of church 
music in the diocese of Connecticut. 
It was decided to send an invitation 
to organists, choir-masters and other 
interested persons in Connecticut, 
asking them to join in the formation 
of such a society. It was also decided 
to accept the invitation of Dean Ladd 
to hold the first meeting of the soci- 
ety at Berkeley Divinity School, Mid- 
dletown, Feb. 1. At that time the 
society will be fully organized and of- 
ficers elected, and the first conference 
on church music will be held. The 
bishop of the diocese has given his 


cordial approval to these plans. An 
interesting program for the confer- 
ence has been arranged. Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, one of the editors of the 
English Hymnal, now lecturer at the 
Berkeley Divinity School; Dr. Hora- 
tio Parker, dean of the Yale School 
of Music. and Dean Wallace Good- 
rich, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, have agreed to speak. 
Dr. Tertius Noble, —— of St. 


Thomas’ Church, New York, will play. 


Clarence Eddy’s evening recital at the 
com Presbyterian Church of Oakland, 
was a novel one. He played 





Cal., Jan. 5, 

a number of the old and ne Ww year church 
tunes besides Frysinger's ‘Liberty 
Mare h.” The hymns he played included: 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,’ ‘Father, Let Me 
Dedicate All This Year to Thee,” “O 
Little Town of sethlehem” and “Hark, 
Hark, O My Soul,” 
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By HAROLD V. MILLIGAN. 


Reginald de 
Boston Music 


MARCH, 
by 


le. 
WEDDING 
Koven; published 
Company, 
Many patriotic 


by 
the 


souls have been over- 
come with horror when they realized that 
the tried, true and trusted Mendelssohn 
and Wagner wedding marches were pro- 
ductions of the loathed Hun, Those fa- 
miliar strains, which have accompanied 
so many thousands of optimistic adven- 
turers to and from the hymeneal altar, 
forthwith became anathema; but the 
quest for a suitable wedding march not 
made in Germany has not up to date been 
a very successful one. The _ prolifie Mr. 
de Koven felt inspired to do his patriotic 
bit, and the result is his Opus 405. It is 
a pe rfectly good wedding march and there 


is no reason why it should not supplant 
that of the late lamented Mr. Mendels- 
sohn-—except that several generations of 
familiarity and associations will prob- 
ably outweigh any patriotic considera - 
tions, and ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ 
will probably resume its accustomed place 
at the festive ceremony through sheer 
foree of acquired momentum, 

“LIBERTY MARCH,” by J. Frank Fry- 
singer; published by Theodore Presser, 


Philadelphia. 
Mr. Frysinger 
march from three 


has cleverly fashioned a 
familiar and suggestive 


themes—"'The Red, White and Blue” 
(Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’), 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’ and the 
principal theme of Garrett's well-known 
anthem, “Prepare Ye the Way of the 
Lord.” It is an ingenious piece of work, 
the first two themes appearing simul- 
taneously in the middle part, and ‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” providing the 
fall organ climax with pedal counterpoint. 

“IN A MISSION GARDEN.” by Roland 
Diggle: published by the Oliver Ditson 
Cempany. 

A simple but very attractive piece, of a 
contemplative character. The composer 
has stuck to his text in an admirable 
manner and gets the most out of his 
| thematic material, without wandering far 
afield on the one hand or becoming mo- 


It composi- 


the organ 


the other is a 


and written for 


notonous on 


tion coneeived 
and not for any other instrument; the ef- 
fects produced are idiomatic and legiti- 
mate. It is one of the best of Mr. Dig- 
gle’s organ pieces 

“ANDANTE APPASIONATO,” by En- 
rique Soro, transcribed for organ by Eé- 


ward Shippen Barnes 

To continue speaking of the organ 
idiom, we may say that in this piece it is 
conspicuously lacking, The composition is 
obviously piano music, and writing it out 
n three staves does not make it organ 
music. To be sure. it can he played on 
the organ, and doubtless will be, but there 
does not appear to be any urgent reason 
why it should be, and several why _ it 
should not, among which we may mention 
the principal theme in octaves in the right 
hand (making a good legato phrase prac- 
tically impossible om many organs, par- 
ticularly tracker actions) and the rhyth- 
mie accompaniment in the left hand, 
which will count for nothing on most 
organs, because of the voicing of the 
lower part of the scale. 


ANTHEMS RECEIVED. 
Will Arise.”” by W. G. Owst, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. Easy chorus an- 
them without solos. 

“Come, Ye Children,” by Gottfried 
Federlein; published by Boston Musie 
Company. Unaccompanied anthem with- 
out solos. 

“Rehold. T 
Cuthbert Harris; 
Company. Full 
sori ano solos 
‘God Is Not 
teiff. Easy 
chorus 


Heavens,” by 
P. Schmidt 
bass and 


New 
Arthur 
with 


Create 
the 
anthem 


Unrighteous,”’ by Stanley 
anthem for alto solo and 


“©. Lord, How Excellent.” by J. L. Gal- 
braith. Praise anthem with quite extend- 
ed soprano solo 


" 


“Christ Is Risen.’ by J. Edgar Birch. 
aster anthem with soprano solo. 

The last three are from the presses of 
the Arthur P. Sehmidt Company. 





Alexander S. Gibson Long III. 

Friends of Alexander S. Gibson, 
the organist of South Norwalk. Conn., 
will regret to hear of his long-con- 
tinued illness. Mr. Gibson has been 
confined to his home for just a year 
with an illness that began as the re- 
sult of an attack of grip. At times 
he has undergone temporary im- 
provement, but it has not proved 
permanent. Mr. Gibson is organist 
and director of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of South Norwalk. His 
church and organ were destroyed by 
fire Nov. 9, 1917, and rebuilding is 
still in the dim distance. The chapel 
used instead of the church and a 
piano in place of the organ is played 
by a subetitate.. j 
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EDITS SONGS OF FIRST | 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


NEW WORK BY H. V. MILLIGAN | 


} 

Organist Makes Interesting Compi- | 

lation of Earliest Compositions 

in This Country, by 
Francis Hopkinson. 

An interesting new publication | 
from the presses of the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Company is “The First 
American Composer,” six songs by 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), ed- 
ited and augmented by Harold V. 
Milligan. 

In December, 1788, Francis Hop- 
kinson of Philadelphia sent to his 
friend George Washington at Mount 
Vernon a volume containing eight 
original compositions. At the con- 
clusion of the quaint and courtly let- 
ter of dedication which accompanied 
the music, he said: 

“However small the reputation 
may be that I shall derive from this 
work, I cannot, I believe, be refused 
the credit of being the first native of 
the United States who has produced 
a musical composition. If the at- 
tempt should not be too severely 
treated, others may be encouraged 
to venture on the path yet untrodden 
in America, and the arts in succes- 
sion will take root and flourish 
amongst us.” 

Because of the severe winter 
weather, the book was nearly two 
months on the way, and did not reach 
Mount Vernon before Feb. 5. With 
characteristic punctuality, General, 
Washington notified his friend imme- 
diately of his acceptance of the gift. 

“My dear sir,” he wrote, “if you 
had any doubts as to the reception 
your work would meet or had the 
smallest reason to think you would 
need any assistance to defend it, you 
have not acted with your usual good 
judgment in the choice of a co- 
adjutor. For should the tide of 
prejudice not flow in favor of it (and 
so various are the tastes, opinions 
and whims of men that even the 
sanction of divinity does not insure 
universal concurrence), what alas, 
can I do to support it? TI can neither 
sing one of the songs nor raise a 
single note on any instrument to con- 
vince the unbelieving. But I have, 
however, one argument which will | 
prevail with persons of true taste (at 
least in America). I can tell them it 
is the production of Mr. Hopkinson. 

“With the compliments of Mrs. 
Washington added to mine for you 
and yours, I am, dear sir, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Francis Hopkinson was one of the | 
notable men of that time. A signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
a member of the convention of 1787 | 
which dre w up the constitution of the | 











| $6,250, and that 


United States; first judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Pennsylvania, au- 
thor of political pamphlets and satir- 
ical poems which were spread 
broadcast throughout the country 


}and which exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in mee public opinion, 


intimate friend of George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
| Jefferson, he yet found time not only 
to compose music, but to organize 
concerts in his native city, to play 
upon both the organ and the harpsi- 
chord, and to invent and perfect a 
new method of quilling the harpsi- 
chord—which last achievement might 
have brought him additional fame 
and fortune but for the fact that the 
harpsichord was superseded a few 
years later by a new _ instrument 
known as the “pianoforte.” 
Hopkinson’s first song, “My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free,” was 
written in 1759, but was never pub- 
lished. This song is the first com- 
position ever written in America by 
an American. The exact date of the 
composition of the other songs in 
the volume is uncertain. 
them was written out in complete 
form by the composer, and they 
have never before been put into mod- 
ern harmony and notation. Besides 
supplying a suitable accompaniment 
it has been found necessary to alter 
the outline of the melodies at sev- 
eral points, as many of the phrases 
were distinctly unvocal and the range 
of notes frequently was too great 
for any but phenomental voices. In 
amplifying and rearranging the com- 
positions, Mr. Milligan has kept 


; within the bounds of that simplicity 


None of | 








which is characteristic of the original | 


version, 


SALEM BUILDERS IN COURT | 


Clarence Wirsching and Eugene Bin- 
der ng Leonard Peloubet. 

Clarence Wirsching and Eugene 
M. Binder, gePhtinns doing business 
as Wirsching & Co., manufacturers 
of organs at Salem, Ohio, have be- 
gun an action in the common pleas 
court against the Wirsching-Peloubet 
company and Leonard Peloubet, in 
which fraudulent actions under an 
agreement between the plaintiffs and 
defendants is charged, according to 
reports from Salem. 

Tt is claimed by the plaintiffs that 
Leonard Peloubet agreed with them 
to organize a corporation with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000 with bona fide 
coilectible securities of $12,500. Pe- 
lovbet, they assert, represented that 
he had taken stock to the amount of 
various men of re- 
sponsibility had subscribed largely 
and were stockholders and would be 
identified with the business. The 
plaintiffs assert that they executed 
and delivered the capital stock of the 


| Wirsching-Peloubet Co. They say 


they have found that the subscrip- 
tions reported to the plaintiffs were 
never secured. 
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The Quartet Choir 


Lent, 1919 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph. D. 











Fischer, (€G) 


Key (1D) DPDitson, €b) ; 
Gray (Novello) «(S) Schirmer, (St.) 
Schmidt 

When my Lenten organ recitals 
were announced last year an excel- 
lent woman inquired half-seriously: 


“Whi ut have Presbyterians to do with 
Lent?” Nothing, of course, unless 
we happen to have the spirit of peni- 
tence, humility and faith. It seems 
ts be a fact that the so-called non- 
liturgical churches are coming more 
and more to an observance of times 
and seasons. I have read that there 
was One who kept the Feast of the 
Passover with His disciples. We 


are answering the wicked wit of Pro- | 


fessor Dowden, who said that the 
only liturgy developed by the evan- 
gelical churches was the somewhat 


obscure ceremony of praying 
silk hat. It is my own happiness to 
serve under a clergyman who makes 
all seasons beautiful with fit worship. 


At this particular season organists | 


and choirmasters will find very use- 
ful the College Hymnal of President 
Stryker, published by the Biglow & 
Main Company. It contains all the 
finest chorales of Bach, Nicolai, and 
the rest, set to such noble words as 
“Lo, where that Spotless Lamb.” It 


has also such chants as Blow’s “He 
Is Despised” and Gould’s “From the 
Recesses of a Lowly Spirit.” Dr. 


Stryker is not only a careful student 
of hymnology; he is a notable oppon- 


ent of sentimentality, and his taste 
is inerrant. There are possibly halt 
a dozen American hymn-writers 


whose words have literary merit: in 
that list I should name without hesi- 


tation Whittier, Holmes, Bishop 
Brooks and Dr. Stryker. 
Anthems. 


There are several anthems suitable 
to Lent which are in the library of 
almost every choirmaster: “Coul- 
drey’s “Come Unto Me,” Garrett’s 
“In Humble Faith,” “Q) Saviour 
of the World,” Himmel’s “Incline 
Thine Ear,” Roberts’ “Seek Ye the 
Lord,” Shelley’s “The King of Love,” 
Stainer’s “Grieve Not” and “God So 
Loved.” Sullivan’s “Turn Thy Face.” 
and Wesley's “Lead Me, Lord.” 
Then there are such duets as Faure’s 
“Crucifix” and such solos as Gou- 
nod’s “O Divine Redeemer.” Below 
will be found a list of other anthems 
not so well known. 


Goss’ 


P. E. Bach, “Have Mercy Upon Us.” 
(S) 

Baldwin, “A Broken Heart for Sacri- 
fice,”’ S. (B oston Music Co.) 

3artlett, “Cast Thy Burden,’ B. or A. 
(Ss 

Berwald, ‘“‘Hear My Prayer,’ Bar. (G) 

Berwald, “‘O Thou, the Eternal Son,” 
Ss. (D) 

Brackett, “We Would See Jesus,” S 
and Bar. (D) 

Briggs, ‘‘Nearer, My God,” A. (St) 

Dickinson, “A Penitential Prayer. = (G) 

Franck, “‘O Lord, Be Merciful,”’ S. (S) 

Harker, “I Will Arise.”” S.  (S) 

Harris, “‘O Love That Wilt sh ” §. (St) 

Hosmer, ‘‘He Was Despised,” SAT. (D) 

Huhn, “O Holy Saviour,’ ST. (St) 

Mailard, ‘‘“Nearer. My God,” A. (G) 

Noble, “Come, O Thou Traveller,’ 
Quartet Arr. (S) 

Noble, “Go to Dark Gethsemane.”’ (G) 

Peace, “Thou Wilt Keep Him.’’ (St) 

Reiff. ‘“‘Ye Shall Find Rest,’’ S. (St) 

Rogers, ‘‘Lord, for Thy Tender Mer- 
cies’ Sake."’ S. (S) 

Sealy, ‘‘O Love that Wilt Not,’”’ T. (G) 

Shelley. “The Spirit in Our Hearts,” 
SAB. (S) 

Spence, “Like as the Hart,” S. (St.) 

Stebbins, “O Master, Let Me Walk,” 
AB. (D) 

Stebbins, ‘“‘O Love, That Wilt Not,” 
ST. (S) 

Stevenson, “TI Sought the Lord,’ ’ A. (D) 

West, “I Will Give You Rest.” (St) 

Woyrsch, “Christ Jesus in the Gar- 
den,.”” (G) 

These anthems range in difficulty from 


and Huhn to those by 
The first of the Noble 


those of Briggs 
Bach and Noble. 


anthems’ should be sung’ unaccom- 
panied; the second will need accompani- 
ment in the case of a quartet. The at- 


tractive Dickinson number is based on a 


melody of the fifteenth century. Most 
of the favorite Stevenson anthem is 
solo. Berwald’s ‘“‘Hear My Praver”’ 
really needs a chorus for the jubilant 
close, but it is worth trying with a 
heavy auartet. The dramatic last page 
of the Sealy anthem calls for a good so- 


prano with a brilliant top register. 
There are some fine anthems_ which 
call fer one extra solo voice as indicated: 
Franck, ‘‘Welcome, Dear Redeemer,” 
B (S) 


Pe 


into a | 
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Matthews, “‘He Hath Swallowed Up| NEW BUILDING FOR ESTEY 
Death,” A. (GS) | 
Matthews, “O Saviour of the World,” ‘ Res 
Ss. (S) | Fine New Quarters for Organ Com- 
Parker, “In Heavenly Love,” S. (G) | pany in New York City. or on a Cc 
Parker, “Far From the World,’ Ss. or The Be O = 
rT (G) ie Estey Organ Company has - 
Stevenson, ‘Yea, Though I Walk,” A.| leased for a term of years the four- 
@ ee story and basement building at 11 evin 
oO s Se y 5 « ». 3, f r ~ . Yr r 
Tha heautif Bayona bers. orig-| West Forty-ninth street, New York, 2 
The beautiful Matthews numbers, orig " ’ ’ a Hegre i} 1 eine 
inally appearing in cantatas, are now to} in a most exclusive section, and will nas contributed something ot 
be had separately. it will be observed! move the local headquarters to the real worth and exceptional in- 
cone el po Mead gyn Hg —_ new address about March 1. The terest to the organist s reper- 
arate article on music for communion} building, which has a frontage of fifty toire in his arrangements of 
services. feet on Forty-ninth street, just off two of the numbers from the 
SOLOS. Fifth avenue, occupies a lot 125 feet Magnolia Suite by 
The following list of solos does not| deep with an extension to the base- R. NATHANIEL DETT: 
pretend to be complete. Most of the} ment and first floor running the full x 
numbers are fairly new. I feel sure that ‘aah f tl | The Deserted Cabin... .60 
there are inexcusable omissions: ength of the lot. . A Sone—“Mammy” 50 
Andrews, “Come, Ye Disconsolate,”’ The Estey Company, which now s ee 
sg ooo gs Kindly Light.” high maintains offices and showrooms at Each of these numbers have 
iG we ide si 25 West Forty-fifth street, has ar- character and charm that will 
Bach, Twenty Sacred Solos for Lent] ranged for extensive alterations in be found peculiarly attractive. 
and Easter. _(G) the interior of the new building, 


Buck, “O Saviour of the World,” 2 


keys. (S) 

Bullard, “There Is One Way,” low. (D)} 

Dvorak, “God Is My Shepherd,” alto. 
In “Biblical Songs.’ (Simrock) 

Federlein, ‘‘The City Beautiful,” high. 
(G 

Gaul, “The Homeland,” high or me- 
; dium. (G) 

Geibel, “‘O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” 
medium and low. (D) 
| Harker, ‘God _— Wipe Away All 
Tears,” 2 keys. (S) 

Huerter, “Jus ‘ As I Am,” 3 keys. (Bos- 
|} ton Music Co. 
| MacDermid, ‘the 91st Psalm,” 2 keys. 
(MacDermid.) 

Pca iaies “How Long, O Lord,” low 
(s 

Newton, “‘As Pants the Hart,’’ me- 





dium. (G) 


Nevin, ‘“‘Here I See Thee,’’ medium and 
low.  ( 

Noble, “The Shepherd,’’ medium, (S) 

Reimann-Dickinson, “The Soul at 
Heaven's Gate,"’ medium. (G) 

Rogers, “Out of the Depths,’’ low. (S) 

Rogers, “‘Rend Your Hearts,’ high or 
medium. (S) 

ogers, “They That Sow in Tears,” 
medium. (S) 

Scott, “Come, Ye Blessed,” 2 keys. (S) 

Scott, ‘“‘Repent Ye,’ 2 keys. (S) 

Shelley, “The Christ, "9 keys. (S) 

Speaks. “The Lord Is My Light,’ 3 
keys. (S) 

Stevenson, “Incline Your Ear,” low. (D) 

Ward, “What? Could Ye Not Watch?” 
low. (G) 

Ward, ‘‘Let Not Your Heart be Trou- 
bled,” high, (G) 

Woodman, ‘Out of the Deep,’”’ low. (S) 

The Reimann-Dickinson number is 
written for three voices, but a_ single 
voice of medium range can manage it 


all; it is in folk-song style. MacDermid’s 
very fine solo is best when sung by a 
dramatic soprano. The simple beauty of 
the Geibel selection never fails to please 
when sung by a good low bass. The 
‘Biblical Songs’ of Dvorak should be in 
the repertoire of all alto soloists; they 
are excellent for an assisting artist at an 
organ recital. 

It is always a problem how much 
music about Paradise to admit into your 
Lenten service lists. An _ interesting 
article might be written on ‘“‘The Heaven 
of the Composers, or Hell, Where Is Thy 
Sting?” For all that, Mr. Gaul’s “The 
Homeland” is one of the best solos 1 
know for a light soprano voice, and Mr. 
Federlein’s, “The City Beautiful,’’ in 
spite of its title, is admirable for a high, 
bright voice. As is usual with that tal- 


ented composer, Mr. Stevenson's solo 
calls for dramatic force. 

CANTATAS. 
Maunder’s “Penitence, Pardon, and 
Peace” (G) is easily the best of 
Lenten cantatas suitable for a quar- 
tet. The solos are written for soprano 


and baritone, but you can redistribute to 
give each member of the quartet some 
solo work. If you can find an extra 
tenor, there is an easy and effective 
motet by Coombs called ‘The Sorrows 
of Death’ (S); it is only sixteen pages 
long. With a double quartet you can do 
H. A. Matthews’ “The Conversion” (S). 
It has solos for soprano, baritone and 
tenor. A quartet number, “Blind and 
Alone,’’ shows the composer’s mastery of 
the idiom of the quartet. The whole 
work is excellent. For double quartet 
there are such well-known old works as 
Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus,’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Forty-Second Psalm,” 
and Gounod’s “Gallia’’—all to be had in 
various editions. With a double quartet 
you can do most of Mendelssohn’s “Saint 
Paul,” that neglected and noble work 
which Mr. Wry does so beautifully with 
a small chorus at the New Old South 
Church of Boston. I have given selec- 
tions from the work, including always 
the Stephen episode, with a quartet. 
No mention has been made of music 
about the Passion, and of course several 


cantatas usually sung on Good Friday 
are also suitable for Lent. My next 
article will give suggestions for Good 
Friday and Easter, 

(Communications to Dr. Thompson 


may be addressed in care of The Dia- 
ge or 560 Myrtle avenue, Albany, 
N. J) 


Owing to the increase in the size 
of the volume by 100 pages and be- 
cause of the enormous increases in 
cost of publication, Dr. George A. 
Audsley has been compelled to raise 
the price of his forthcoming work, 

“The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” To subscribers before Feb. 1 
the rate will be $4.50. Upon publica- 
tion, which is to be in March, the 








price will be $6. 











which will include the installation of 
an elaborate demonstration studio 
for Estey organs. 

J. W. Crook is the New York Es- 
tey manager. 








Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St. 
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Chicago 











Kinetic 
Blowers 








A Kinetic Organ Blower is 
as much to the organ as the 


organ is to the church. 


It is easily applied to any 


organ by any mechanic. 


Send organ specification for 


quotation. 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 


6037 Baltimore Avenue 
Room 828, 41 Park Row 
1444 Monadnock Block 
Room 11, 12 Pearl Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


- - NEW YORK 
- os CHICAGO 
- BOSTON 








For Church, Home, Camp or Community Singing 








OUR GOD, OUR COUNTRY 
and OUR FLAG 
Edward Machugh 


“Will take its place among the 
great patriotic songs. 
—John McCormack. 


Chorus Arrangements 
Mixed Voices’ - - - 10 


Men’s es - - «: OD 
Women’s ‘‘ - - - 10 
Song 
High, Ab, Medium, Bb, Low, C 


AMERICA 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


Music by George B. Nevin 


“A Composition for those who 
love OUR COUNTRY.” 





—Diapason. 
Mixed Voices’ - - . 10 
Men’s “ - - - =. 910 
Women’s ‘‘ - - - .10 








WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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THE LIBERTY CHIME PRODUCTS 





LIBERTY XYLOPHONE, No. 37 X. R. 








Above are shown a few of the Liberty Chime Products. 


They recommend themselves through their superior tonal qualities. 
Write for Catalogue 


LIBERTY TUNING CHIMES 





Illustration shows a C and an A Liberty Tuning Chime. Both chimes range from International to Symphony Pitch. 
The C consists of 6 chimes ranging from C—517.3 International Pitch to C—522 Symphony Pitch, each chime being 
One Vibration apart from the other. 
The A likewise consists of 6 chimes ranging from A—435 International Pitch to A-—440 Symphony Pitch, with One 
Vibration intervals. , 
| While they last we will furnish one of the Liberty 
Tuning Chimes free of charge to any builder on request 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH COMPANY, Inc. 


3553-55 Lincoln Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vi ‘ith the A lovin ng 
Picture Organist 
Valuable Advice for Theater Players, Set- 


tings for Photo Dramas, Reviews 
of New Music, Etc. 








By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 











[Queries pertaining to this line of 
a modern organist’s work may be 
addressed to Mr. 














Edmund place, Detroit, Mich., or care 
of The Diapason, Chicago. ’ Queries 
received by the 15th of the month 
will be answered in the succeeding 
issue. | 
—T abbreviations will 
V siece is 1 from 
pia piano accompaniment 
Organ solo copy (three staves). 
» solo copy 
; Piano accompaniment part for 
re he: stra. 
cy Title 
Dp = Deperigt ve 
Rural Music. 
Wt so iddle age but can 
P ‘ ( | boyhood days 
v he lazily down on 





the fragrant apple 
h the clover- 
elds, the corntields with golden 
and there, past the 
the cows in their 
pigs and chickens, to 
where we slaked our 

tin cup of sparkling 





mpkins here 
rows bee 
pastures and 
the old pump 
thirst with a big 
spring water, then to wander 
the meadow, carpeted with 
and with its rippling brook winding 
and out for many 
our minds the lines from the old 
song, “Give, Said the Little Stream” 
“I’m small I know, but wherever I go 
The grass grows greener still.” 
These reflections remind us, also, 
of the good old childhood days when 
we looked forward with pleasure to 
the long winter evenings,- with a 
cheerful jog fire, the popping of corn, 


of hives, 


in 








1919 
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lished by Hawkes. Of a different [ Fe net “Simple Simon,” Sloane} QPENING AT LEBANON, PA. 
style is Bendix’s * ‘Country Suite” and | °"<rmer Bungetown,” Luse ine —_—— 
the selection “My Old~ Town” by | warn ere ee ee New Austin Organ Played by George 
Klein. “Grandfather’s Clock” by | ‘Happy Hayseed," Rolfe (Jacobs). . Grant of the Navy. 
Castle (Jacobs) and “Big Ben” by | PP I a ae Kreisler (Love's) The new Austin organ in Trinity U. 
Allen are descriptive numbers. | “The Hermit,” Gruenwald (Ditson). B. Church, Lebanon, Pa., was used for 

A setting for the film “The Old | a te ig ag aaa the first time Sunday, Jan. 5. In the 
Homestead” (Frank Losee), from | «4"°sammer Night in the Catskin| evening the cantata “Bethlehem” 
the famous play of the same name, | Mountains,” Mouquit (Ditson). was given by the choir with organ 
was given in The Diapason for Pas Sey ag 20 be vend ot) (Cl and orchestra, George W. Grant be- 
Mosh. 1916. Last season “Rebecca aa ing the Beans” (Fox-trot) (Chap- | ing at the keyboard. On Monday a 
of Sunnybrook Farm” was produced “A Night with the Bogies,” Langey]| recital was given and Mr. Grant 
by Arteraft, with Mary Pickford | (Ditson). als alla dich showed the possibilities of the in- 
playing Rebecca, and this was the tix ieee (Hobo Dance) Ben-| ctrament to perfection. Mr. Grant at. 


3urroughs at 31 | 


| ma 


scented | 


afar into | 
dais sie Ss, | 


miles, bringing to | 


the big pan of aa and the pitcher 
of sweet cider a cool and | 
sparkling from the cellar, and many 


times the climax to such an evening 
was the gathering around the cabi- 
net organ and singing of “Love’ s 
Old Sweet Song” and i old gospel 
hymns. 
Then the long 
the harvest 
and barn 
(By Heck), 


looked for event of 
—the “huskin’ bee” 
when Uncle Josh 
Uncle Reuben and Silas 
(Wal I Swan), the boys and girls, 
and even Aunts Samanthy and Mi- 
randy (Sakes Alive) were there to 
boost the merrymaking. And again 
to upon the good 
sleigh ride with the bobs 
straw. 

The scenes thus described are com- 
monly called “rube” scenes in the- 
ater parlance, and they create a typ- 
ical country atmosphere which is de- 


season 
dance, 


g0 


filled with 


old-fashioned | 


most successful film comedy in many 
months. In “De Luxe Annie” (Nor- 
Talmadge) there is time to use 
two rural numbers—‘Howdy” and 
“Reuben Foxtrot.” The latest film 
of this class is “String Beans,” a set- | 
ting which is given this month, | 
The list: 





tor 


Organ Solos. 


Home,” 
Whistling’ 
(Summy). 

Piano Solos. 

Henry. 
Barn Dance,” 
Campbell (Re 
Intermezzo,” 


“Harvest Spinney. | 
re} (Sketches of the 


City), Nevin 
“By Heck,” 
“Uncle Josh's 
“Pigs Is Pigs," 


Hiram’s 


Paull. 
smick). 
Grabbe 


‘Chick ee Chowder Gublin. 
“Kerry Mills B arn Dance,” 
“Howdy” (Sam Fox). 
“Rondo Villageoise,”” Dennee 
“Chicken Reel,’’ Old Air. 
From ‘‘Woodland Sketches, 
(1) “To A Wild Rose 
Old Trysting-Place’’; (7) 
Remus"; (8) “A Deserted Farm.’ | 
“Hey, Rube,’ Alford (Remick). | 


Mills. 


(Schmidt). 


if MacDowell: 
(2) ‘At An 
From Uncle 





Piano Accompaniments. 
“From the Country’ Side,” 
(Hawkes): (1) “In the Mead- 
(2) “Among the Poppies’; (3) “At 
Fair. 


” Fletcher 


Suite, 
Coates 
ows” 
the 

Suite, 


“Woodlz and Pictures, 


(Hawkes): (1) “In the _Hayfields” (2) 
‘An Old World Garden’; (3) ‘‘The Bean 
Feast.’ 
“Ruré il Scenes,” A. FE. Matt (Hawkes). 


“Arcadian Festival,” Fletcher 


(Hawkes). 


Selection, “My Best Girl,’ Crawford. 
Selection, “My Home Town. Girl,” 
Hirsch. 

Selection, ‘“My Old Town,” Klein. 

“Auntie Skinner’s Chicken Dinner,” 
Morse. 

“In the Cabbage Patch,’’ Logan. 

“The Straw Ride,’ Aldrich. 


“Poor Relations,’ Bendix, 
“The Broken Stile,’’ Silberberg. 
“In Meadowland,” Bendix. 
“By the Old Wishing Well,’’ Sherman. 
“Bachelor Buttons,’”’ Wittstein. 
“Sakes Alive,’’ Howard. 
“Uncle Dudley,” Kellogg. 
“Unele Josh in Town,’ Whitney. 
a 2 Puddles,”’ Whitney. 
to the Old Folks at Home,”’ 
Laugh,”’ Whitney. 
“Gloomy Gus,’’ Brown. 
“Laughing Ben,’ Lorsch. 
“Lumbrin Luke,’’ Silberberg. 
“Old Daddy Peg Leg,” Whitney. 
“On a Good Old Time Straw 
Christie. 
“Old Friends,” 
“Way Down East,’ Wheeler. 
“Glide Eccentrique,’ Witmark. 
“Possum Hollow,” Hopkins. 
“Galloping Jasper,” Trinkhaus, 
‘Mosquitoes’ Parade,’ Whitney. 
“Mouse and the Clock,’’ Whitney. 
“Sweet Dreams of Home,” Engelmann. 
“A Game of Tag,’’ Trinkhaus. 
“The Busy Bee,’ Bendix. 
“Laughing Eves.” Silberberg. 
“Lucky Duck,” Whitney. 
“Moonbeams,”’ Oliver. 
“Charme d’Amour,’’ Kendall. 
“Romance of the Rose,’’ Trinkhaus, 


Donkey 


Ride,” 


Stromberg. 












cidedly characteristic. They are of “The Nodding Tulip,” -Trinkhaus. 
two clas ses—either a lively barn “Night Song.” Stults. 
lance s iet in char- “Under the Elms,’ Herbert. 
dan e or pastoral and quiet in char | aden Elen” diiuee Wamesy Makebels. 
pasar any ” : ss | ‘Dr. Tinkle Tinker,’ Hoschna. 
‘Harvest Home” (O. S.) by Spin- } “Cat's Quadrille,” “Tale of a Bumble | 
ney is a realistic description of the | Bee” and “Look in the Book and See,” | 
sattmetee: - f the harvest inter- |} all from ‘‘King Dodo,” Luders. | 
gathering in of the harvest inter Suite, “Country Scenes,” Bendix: (1) | 
rupted by a hymn from the little | “tn Meadowland”; (2) “Silly Billy’: (3) | 
church in the distance. “Uncle Hi- | “Woodland Inn”; (4) “The Old Well’; | 
ram’ Inter sa ae and “Pigs Is (5) “A Lucky Duck.” 
SS SCAR ZO anc 1gs “At Sunrise,’ Bratton. 
Pigs Remick) are two excellent “Hyacinth,” Hatch. 
piano solos, the first cleverly intro- ‘In Poppyland,”” Friedemann. 
ducing “Reuben” and “Turkey in the “Puan “wee 
Straw “Kerry Mills Barn Dance “Spring Thoughts,” Salzer. 
is a rollicking jig = org ee Norden. 
TY aad wf ¢ aint os “Tete a Tete,’’ Wheatley. 
rhe great mass Of material ts to Suite, “The Land of ar Birds,”” Klein: 
be found in the piano accompani- | (1) Eagle: (2) Robins: (3) Nightingale; 
ments. “Reuben Foxtrot” by Clay- | (9 ee s: (5) Esme 9 a 
eae ne = “f 5 ies ‘The Sleighing Party,’ Silberberg. 
poole is one of the best, with original Floral Suite Bans (1) “Daicie 
and yet typical rural rhythms. | (2) “Yilies’: (3) “Pansies”: (4) “Roses.” 
“Sleepy Hollow” by Allen is a quiet, “Cosey_ Corner,” Bratton. 
. “The Rooster Strut,’’ Crawford. 


melodious number. “In the Cabbage 


Patch” by Logan, “The Broken 
Stile’ by Silberberg, “The Straw 
Ride” by Aldrich and three numbers 
by Trinkhaus—‘Romance of the 
Roses,” “Nodding Tulip” and “Miss 
Antique“—are refreshing and quiet 
numbers, while “Under the Harvest | 
Moon” and “By the Light of the 


Silvery Moon,” both by Ball, are use- 
ful in harvest scenes. “By Heck” by 
Henry (Feist) is another rural dance. 

Three suites of a higher grade are 
“From the Country Side.” 
“Rural Suite” and “Rural 
E. Matt. 


Coates’, 
Fletcher's 
Scenes” by A 


All are pub- | Manckton (Chappell) 


| low 


“Watermelon Frolic,’’ O’Hare. 

“The Wise Fisherman,’ Hawley. 

“A Tangled Skein,” Levy. 

“Ye Olde Mill,’ Adams (Fox). 
“Spookville Chimes.’ Morse. 

“The County Fair,’ Armand. 

“Uncle Rufe’s Jubilee,” Rollinson. 
“Old Oaken Bucket” (Fantasia) Rollin- 


son (Ditson). 
“Hickory Bill” (Schottische), Lakeman. 
“Just A Little Gossip,” Rollinson. 
Reuben Fox-trot.’”’ Clayvpoole (Stern). 


Tilzer. 
(Jacobs). 


“The Old Town Pump,” 
“Sleepy Hollow.’ Allen 
“Grandfather’s Clock,” Castle (Jacobs). 
“Bie Ben,” Allen. 

“Paul Linck'’s Barn Dance.”’ Lincke 
“Old Home Down on the Farm,” Har- 
(Ditson). 


“Bed Time at the Zoo” (Barn Dance) 





“The Clang of the Forge,’’ Rodney. 
Year’s Party,” Tobani. 
Lizard and the Frog,’’ Morse. 
“Stack of Fun” (Barn Dance), Rolfe. 
“A Country Dance,’’ Brown. 

“Pokey Pete,”’| Lerman. 

“Lazy Luke,’’ Philpot. 

“Sissy Giggles,” Howe. 

“Spuds,”’ O'Connor. 

“Simpering Susan,”’ Gr 

“The Encnanted Dale,” “Gobb. 
“Bashful Bumpkin,’’ Rolfe. 

“Chicken Pickins,”’ Rolfe. 

“Three Black Crows,” Hildreth. 
“Hey Mister Joshua’ (Schottische), 
Keith. 
“Mandy 
“Tillie,” 
“Down Home 
“Hezekiah” 
“At the Old 
“Frog Puddles,” 
“Unele Josh in 
“Unele Dudley,” Kellogg. 

“Way Down FEast,”’ Wheeler. 
Two Sketches, “A Curious Story,” 
“An Old Love Story,’’ Frommel, 
“Rose’s Honeymoon,” Bratton. 


Jane,” Rolfe. 
Williams, 
tag,’’ (Fischer). 

(One-step). 
Town Pump,” 
Whitney. 

Town,’ Whitney. 


Alford. 


and 


Farm.” 
Ball. 
Moon,” 


of Sunnybrook 
Harvest Moon,” 
of the Silvery 


“es 


Rebecca 
the 
Light 


“Under 
“By the 
all. 
“There Once Was 
jabette), Herbert. 
“The Quilting Party” (“I 
Nellie Home’’). 
“The Plow Boy,” Lake. 
“When Love Is Young,’’ Schroeder. 
“In the Candle Light,’’ Brown. 
“Because You Were an Old Sweetheart 


An Owl,” (from 


Was Seeing 


of Mine,”’ Robinson. 

“On a Good Old-Time  Sleighride”’ 
(Remick). 

“School Days,’ Edwards, 


Engelmann, 
”" Molloy. 
Thinking.” 


“School Comrades,” 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song, 
“Reuben, Reuben, I've Been 


“Old Oaken Bucket.’ 

“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.’ 

“Turkey in the Straw.’ 

“In the Good Old  ckittinn:* 

“Says I to Myself, Says I.” 

“Down at the Huskin Bee,’ Mohr. 

‘Down on Jasper’s Farm,’ Moran. 


I Swan,” Burt. 
Down Yonder in the Cornfield,” 


Me a Letter Froom My Old 
Anderson (Witmark). 


“Bring 
Home Town,” 


MUSICAL SETTING FOR THE RURAL 
DRAMA, “STRING BEANS.” Ince 
Film. Charles Ray, star. 
Reel 1—(1) “Uncle Hiram’s 

zo"’ (FP) by Grabbe, and Love 

‘Charme d'Amour,” by Kendall, until 

(2) Toby Watkins. ‘Pigs Is Pigs’? (P) 

by Campbell until (3) Father’ enters 

room. “Dramatic Tension’? (Acc.) by 

Andino until (4) Ye lazy whelp. “‘Ag- 

itato” by Langey until (5) Ye un- 

grateful pup. Improvise until (6) The 
little old town, “In the Cabbage Patch” 

(Acc.) by Logan to end of reel. 

Reel 2.—T: Anxious to prove. (7) ‘In 
Meadowland” (Acc.) by Bendix until (8) 
Jean Morris. “Charme d’Amour” (Acc.) 
by Kendall (twice) and (9) “Laughing 
Eyes” (Acec.) by Silberberg until (10) A 
recurrence of rheumatism. ‘Nocturne’ 
(Acc.) by Kryzanowski to end of reel. 

Reel 38—T: 1in’s in. (Depot scenes) 
(11) ‘“‘At Sunrise” (Acc.) by Bratton un- 
til (42) D: Toby rehearses (people as- 
semble for meeting). ‘Howdy’ (song) 
by Josh (Fox) until (13) Feller citizens. 
Silence until (14) I have lived. ‘‘Bashful 
Bumpkin” (Ace.) by Rolfe to end of reel. 

Reel 4—Continue above until (15) D: 
Toby dashes from platform. ‘‘Caressing 
Butterfly’ (Ace.) by Barthelemy and 
(16) ‘“‘Love’s Wilfulness’’ (Acc.) by Bar- 
theleny to end of reel. 

Reel 5—T: Fearing to excite. (17) 
“Tove Song” (Ace.) by Bartlett until 
48) As night makes.” Mysterioso” 
(Ace.) by Berg until (19) D: Toby 
phones. “Furioso” (Acc.) by Langey 
(struggle) until (20) D: Editor Bartrum 
enters with sword. ‘‘Fads and Fancies” 
(Acc.) by Gruenwald until (21) D: Toby 
and Jean alone. Repeat “Charme a’ 
Amour” to the end. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. A. P., Columbia, S. C.—We advise 
a purchase of the carefully selected new 


Intermez- 
theme, 








music which we give in our reviews in 
this column. 
Mrs, C. A. K., Indianapolis, Ind.—The 


article on sea music was published in the 
June, 1918, Diapason. 


present is in the United States navy, 


and his furlough at this time was 
opportune. The program included: 
“Star-Spangled Banner”; ‘“Lohen- 
grin” (introduction to Act 3), Wag- 
ner; “Le Secret,” Gauthier; Coro- 
nation March, Meyerbeer (violin, 


“Funeral March of 
“Tragedy of 
“Angels’ Sere- 


‘cello and organ); 
a Marionette,” Gounod; 
i Tin Soldier,” Nevin; 
nade,” Braga (violin, ’cello and or- 
“To a Wild Rose,” MacDow- 
“The Tale of a Soldier Boy,” 
Aiello; Musette, Mailly; Marche 
Militaire in E flat, Gounod. 

The organ was erected by F. R. 


Smith of Marietta, Ohio. It is a 
two-manual with five stops in the 
great, nine in the swell and three in 


the pedal, and has every modern me- 





chanical device used by the Austin 
Company. The action is electro- 
pneumatic and the console is de- 
tached and movable. 
Thomas A. Penner Dead. 
Thomas A. Penner, organist for 


eighteen vears at the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, Brooklyn, died on 
Dec. 15, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Penner was widely known in mu- 
sical circles in Brooklyn, and was 
ong first organist at the Church of 

Francis Xavier, which has always 
a noted for the high quality of its 


music. He composed several hymns 
which were sung at the churches 
where he acted as musical director, 
and took a deep interest in the re- 


vival of Gregorian music. 











Hinners Organ Co. 








The Hinners Organ of today 
is the artistic result of 39 years’ 
successful experience. 

Superb tone—Reliable Action 
—Convenient Appliances. 


Electric blowers installed for 
all makes of organs. 


Correspondence solicited. 


LA MOTTE WELLS 


Chicago Representative 


3260 Fulton Street Phone Kedzie 3606 


Factories and Main Office 


PEKIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 








DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER, 
Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
Dean, Department of Music, 
The College of Emporia, Pro- 
fessor of Organ, Director An- 

nual May Festival. 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Emporia, Kansas 
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if ESTABLISHED 1820 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


SUPERIOR in VOICING, ACTION 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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ALBERT J. STROHM 


St. Paul’s-by-the-Lake, Rogers Park, 
Chicago 


Organ Instraction — Boy Voice Training 
6443 BOSWORTH AVENUE 
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MISS EFFIE MURDOCK DEAD 





Well-Known Chicago Organist the 
Victim of Gas at Her Home. 
Miss Effie E. Murdock, well-known 
for many years as a Chicago organist, 
was found dead in a gas-filled bath- 
room of her home at 6122 Woodlawn 
avenue on Dec. 28. The verdict of 
the coroner’s jury was that she had 
taken her own life. Miss Murdock 
had been deeply affected by the death 
of her mother, and her friends be- 
lieve that brooding over this caused 
her act. She had been the center of 
a happy party the preceding evening. 
A new piano which she had just 
bought was a center of interest. 
Miss Murdock was the daughter of 
the late Ransom P. and Louise Hoag 
Murdock and was born at Paxton, 
Ill, where she was buried. She came 
to Chicago when she was 16 years 
old. She was organist for a year in 
the Centennial Baptist Church and 
left there to become organist and 
choir director in the Sixth Presby- 
terian Church. She remained in this 
position for twenty-five years. Dur- 
ing a leave of absence Miss Murdock 
studied in Paris with Guilmant. The 
last five years she was organist at the 
People’s Church in Englewood and 
the Woodlawn Presbyterian Church 
for short periods. She gave up active 
work because of ill health. For sev- 
eral years she was teacher of organ 
and piano in the Chicago Musical 
College and later in the American 
Conservatory of Music. 





Canton Organ Played by Artists. 

The large organ built by Hillgreen, 
Lane & Co. for St. Peter’s Church at 
Canton, Ohio, is being put to good 
use under the auspices of the Rev. 
A. B. Stuber, who arranged a concert 
by Joseph Bonnet Jan. 8 and another 
to be given by Pietro A. Yon on Feb. 
5. The organ, described in The Dia- 
pason at the time it was completed, 
is receiving the warm praise of the 
artists who are playing on it. The 
program of Mr. Bonnet was as fol- 
lows: First Sonata, Guilmant; “Re- 
cit de tierce en taille,” N. de Grigny; 
Prelude, Clerambault; Prelude and 
Fugue in D major, Bach; “In dulci 
Jubilo” (Christmas song), Bach; 
“Ariel” (after a reading of Shakes- 


peare), Bonnet; “Angelus du Soir,” 
Sonnet; “Rhapsodie Catalane” (with 
pedal cadenza), Bonnet; “Poems 


(“Song of the Chrysan- 
“Matin Provencal”; 
Soir’), Bonnet; Finale, 


d’Automne” 
themums”; 
“Poeme du 
Vierne. 





Sellars Touring South America. 

Under the direction of the British 
Patriotic Society, Gatty Sellars, the 
English organist-composer, has been 
touring South America, giving re- 
citals in the principal cities for the 
Red Cross funds. For a period of 
four months Mr. Sellars gives the 
receipts from the recitals to this 
cause. He is the first organist of in- 
ternational repute to tour South 
America. At Buenos Aires he gave 
nine recitals, St. John’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral being filled to overflowing and 
numbers turned away. At Valparaiso 
nearly 3,500 Chilean dollars were 
taken in two nights. It is interesting 
to note that all the organs with one 
exception have been European built. 
The exception is at the large Anglo- 
American Church in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, where there is a fine new 
Moller instrument from the United 
States. 





Charles H. Baker at New Church. 

After serving Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Hazleton, Pa., as organist 
and choirmaster for the period of 
three years, Charles H. Baker has 
resigned to accept a similar position 
with Emanuel Lutheran Church, 
Pottstown. His organ is a_three- 
manual Haskell. 





Ernest H. Sheppard, the organist 
and composer, who has been yous 
in the First Baptist Church of Ok- 
mulgee, Okla., has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Episcopal Church, at Quincy, 
Mass. Here he has a fine boy choir 
and a broad field for his activities. 
Christ Church is the oldest parish in 
Massachusetts. 
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New Organ 
Compositions 


March Slav ........St. C. (85-86) 
Tschaikowsky-Nevin 
Novelette in F major..St.C. 8&7 
Schumann-West 


Nocturne in G minor..St.C. 88 
Chopin-West 


Chorale-Fantasia ...... St. C. 92 
J. E. West 

Siimber SO0e .c.i.cass St.C. 94 
J. G. Seely 

MENUEEIO: 60cc ccceccenss St. C. 100 
Haydn-Kraft 

lndian Idyll .....<000<ez St. C. 101 


H. A. Miller 


Variations in the Olden 


SOMES cn nksvcecacncs St. C. 102 
O. Mansfield 


CWiGHIAIG (66.5 co cunns dues St. C. 106 
Cui-Banks 


Wind and the Grass...St. C. 107 
Harvey Gaul 


CANHHERE sa cecedsccenss St. C. 108 
Boradin-Kraft 


Price 50c Each 


The H. W. Gray Co. 


NEW YORK 


Sole agents for Novello Co., Ltd. 


STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE 


Church Service and Recital Work 








at the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Over 150 now holding prominent positions 
Send for Catalog 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 West 12th St., New York 
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HERBERT E. HYDE 


Concert Organist 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 


and 


American Conservatory 


Chicago, III. 








KRAF T 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, O. 


snaienia 
and 
LESSONS 























ORGAN TUNING, 
REBUILDING AND 
REPAIRING 


We will not undertake a contract 
unless we can guarantee results. 
Our best recommendation is our 
wilkingness to refer you to our 
past patrons, every one of whom 
is enthusiastic in their praise of 
our work. 


Organ Blowers--- 
“THE ORGOBLO” 


The superiority of our blowing 
plant and our reputation for the 
best work are indisputably dem- 
onstrated in every installation 
we make. We carry blowers in 
all sizes both for reed and pipe 
organs. 


JAMES TOPP 
410-64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
h 340 


Phone Harrison 1 














TELLERS - KENT ORGAN CO, 
ERIE, PENNA. 


Incorporated Established 1906 
Builders of 
Electric and 
Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs 
for Churches, Halls, Residences & Theaters 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Schaefer Organ 


Schaefer organs are noted for 
their tonal qualities and zen- 
eral durability. 

Tubular and electro pnuematic 
action. 


B. Schaefer & Sons Co. 


Schleisingerville, Wis. 
Established 1875 








Denison Brothers 
DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
Ivory or Celluloid Organ Stop 
Knobs and Keys. Tilting and 
Plain Tablets. Pistons and Stems 
Established in 1877 








J. W. HEATON 


Church Organ Tuner 
1859 HOWE STREET 


Shane Sipecte CHICAGO 








J. FRANK FRYSINGER 


Concert Organist 


Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary 


ROCK ISLAND. - ILLINOIS 

















The Bennett 
Organ Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Builders of the highest grade 


PipeOrgans 


for 
CHURCHES 
CONCERT HALLS 
AND RESIDENCES 


With or without our selfplaying 
solo attachment 


Bert E. Williams, A. A. G. O. 
ORGAN ARCHITECT 
Organist—Scottish Rite Masonic Bodies, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Organist—Stillman Theatre, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








ARTHUR DAVIS, F.R.C.0., F.A.G:0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Master of the Choristers 
Christ Church Cathedral 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 
Ss me ——- ed A. G.O. 


Exa atio Add 
Christ Church ¢ Cathedral, St. "Leute, Mo, 











GOWNS for Organist, 
Choir, Pulpit and Bench. 
Official A. G. O. Gowns 
and Badges. Intercollegi- 
ate Bureau of Academic 
Costume. 


COTRELL&LEONARD,Albany,N.Y. 














JUDSON W. MATHER, 
Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Plymouth 
Church, Seattle. Recitals, Instruction. 
5527 15th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 














Henry DAY $ 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


Wilmington, Del. 








Edmund Sereno Ender 


Organist and Professor of Music 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minn. 











CHARLES E. CLEMENS, 

Mus. Doc. (Hon. W. R. U.) 

Professor of Music, Western 
Reserve University. Organist 
Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church 
and Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Organ Recitals. Instruction. 





4617 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. 








WORK OF B. SCHAEFER & SONS 
Many Organs Completed Despite 


War-—Latest Is at Carnegie, Pa. 
5B: Sel er & Sons of Schleisinger- 
just completed the 


1S i\ 





nstallation of a two-manual organ of 
peal yps in St. Luke’s 
( I Pa The organ 


lias electro-pneumatic action and is 
built in two parts, on each side of 
a large window. 


The Schaefer Company reports a | 


fairly good year, although greatly 
handicapped by war prices and the 
boys being called into the army. It 
completed the following organs dur- 
ing 1918: 

Electro-pneumatic of 
speaking stops for St. 
Church, Cresco, Iowa 

Ele ‘tro-pneum or nineteen 
speaking stops for the assen ibly hall, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Milwaukee 

Tubular-pneumatic of seven speak- 
ing stops for St. Augustine’s Church, 
Halbur, Iowa. 

Tubular-pneumatic of eleven speak- 
ing eo for St. Mary’s Church, Mel- 
vina, Wis. 

Dlacteaneniinennette of fifteen speak- 
Luke’s Church, Car- 


fourteen 
Joseph's 





ing stops for St 
negie P: 1. 

\n electro-pneumatic organ of ten 
speaking stops is under construction 
for St. Paul's 
Center, Minn. 

The senior member of the firm, 
John F. Schaefer, well known organ 
builder, tied last February, 
the business to his twin 
Theodore and Joseph, and his son, 
\lois. Bernard Schaefer, the father 


of the boys and the founder of the 


firm, who suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis five years ago, is still living but 
not able to take an active part in the 
business. 

From the old tracker action organs 
of years ago this firm has worked 
up to electro-pneumatic organs, mak- 
ing all organs electro-pneumatic ex- 
cept small instruments where current 
is not available. 


HUGO GRIMM HAS RETURNED 


Leaves Military Service and Resumes 
Cincinnati Positions. 
Sergeant Carl Hugo Grimm has 
completed his term of military serv- 
ice and returned to Cincinnati, where 








he intends to renew his musical ac- | 


tivities. Mr. Grimm’s two organ po- 
sitions at the Reading Road Temple 
and the Mount Auburn Baptist 
Church, were awaiting him on his re- 
turn. 

Mr. Grimm has been a member of 
the musical profession of Cincin- 


nati for years, and is eminently suc- | 


cessful as pianist, organist, composer, 


the well-known 


Catholic Church, Sauk | 


leaving | 
brothers, | 








| oa 
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conductor and teacher. Among his 


compositions, noted for their high 


|artistic merit and skillful workman- 


ship, are several cantatas (sacred) 


and numerous choruses for men’s 
voices, women’s voices and mixed 
chorus; many sacred and_ secular 
songs, and works for organ, violin 


and piano, etce., all published by the 
John Church Company. 





Work of Loretta De Lone. 


A special program of Christmas 


|music was presented by Loretta De 
|Tone at the midnight service in St. 


Mary’s Church, Omaha, as well as 


j}at the noonday mass on Christmas 
jday. A half hour of organ, harp and 
| vocal numbers preceded the midnight 


service, Miss De Lone presided at 
the organ, assisted by Mrs. Hoffman 
and Clinton Miller as soloists. An 
hngement of 
arp and organ was played by Miss 
De Lone on the harp, accompanied 
by Miss Small. 

Gillette of Macon, Ga., 
young American 
composer for the organ, has a very 
attractive piece called “Meditation” 
in the January Etude. It is an inter- 
esting treatment of the familiar hymn 
tune to the words “Come, Ye Discon- 
solate.’ 








James R. 





S. Freder ck Smith, formeriy organisi 
and choirmaster of Grace Church, Plain- 
—. N. J.. has resigned his position as 

ganist of the First Baptist Church o 
ticaeees. in favor of his predecessor, 
who was in the service of the country. 
but has returned to his musical profes- 
sion. 





“Adeste Fideles” for 








PIETRO A. YON 


New for Organ 


Sonata Cromatica (No. 2) 


Bratt eens ae eae ety net $1.25 
Gestt Bambino .........net .60 
Twelve Divertimenti: 
Rimembranza ........ net  .60 
Humoresque ........... net 1.00 
Pian du Coetif.s. css. net .60 
LC eb! V2 Ra a net .75 
Minuetto antico a Mu- 
BRUtA Lcdeaas canoe net 1.00 
Natale a Settimo Vit- 
JC | ii eS gear Lee een et net .60 
ESCBID Sed viais oe ohio ere net  .60 
Arpa Notturna......-.<> net 43.00 
Rapsodia Italiana...... net 1.25 
American Rhapsody....net 1.25 
Trio: AllOtava..« ssaess net .50 


Cornamusa Siciliana...net  .50 


J. Fischer & Bro......New York 


Fourth Ave. and Eighth St. 
(Astor Place) 











Ad 


Supreme Award 
of Merit 


Chicago 


aie American Steel & Wire 


Company 


New York 


Perfected and Crown 
Piano Wire 


Denver 


Cleveland 
Maker of 


Pittsburgh 








Flat Wire. 


Springs. 
Wire Rope. 


silk insulated ; 





Wire for the Pipe Organ as Follows: 


Round Wire in various tempers. 


Reinforcement for concrete swell boxes. 

Electrical wires, rubber covered; Magnet wire, 
Pipe Organ wire, paraffined, 
cotton covered; Console cables, multi-conductors 


Highest Standard of Acoustic Excellence 


Send for American Piano Wire and Pipe Organ News; sent free for the asking. 

















World-Famous 
Organist 


Formerly Assistant Organist 
Vatican and Royal Church, 
ROME 


Open for Recitals 
a 





Press Notices, Etc., Upon 


Request 


Manager, ALFRED LAUPER 


853 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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NEARLY 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


finok & Hastings On. 


Church Organs 


of 
Highest Excellence and Distinction 
Most Approved Methods 














Main Office and Works: Kendal Green, Mass. 
Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 








WE ATTRIBUTE THE PROGRESS 
WE ARE MAKING TO THE 
INSTRUMENT WE ARE BUILDING 


Specifications, designs and estimates of the 
Reuter-Schwarz Electro-Pneumatic Pipe 
submitted by request. 


Organs, cheerfully 








THE REUTER-SCHWARZ ORGAN CO. 
sisstcasditgate tae ci adhaatiilai: 





THE DIAPASON 











The Most Progressive Organists 
of today are rapidly becoming ac-__ | 
quainted with the fact— 











that a most profitable field is open 
for them after they have mastered— 


The WuRLITZERHope-Jones 


Unit Orchestra 


Write for further information 
and a copy of the Booklet— 


‘The Evolution of the Organ’’ 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


13-119 W. 40th St, 117-121 E. 4th St., 985 Market St.,. 615 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1 New York City Cincinnati, 0. | San Francisco, Cal. 














L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


If it is SATISFACTORY SERVICE you want we can 
furnish it. See us about the regular care of your 
organ or any special work required. 


Our electric fan blowers are all steel, with shafts 
properly supported, having direct connected dynamos 
without belts. The quietest and most efficient blower 
on the market. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 








Specifications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
upon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








CLARENCE EDDY 


ORGAN RECITALS AND DEDICATIONS 
Address 2021 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


American Guild of Organists 


Examinations for Associateship and Fellowship 
For Information Address 
Chairman of Examination Committee 
WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O. 
170 West 75th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Clarence - Albert Concert 
Theatre 
u f t Sey and Church 
I Organist 


31714 South Beaudry Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


IRVING C. HANCOCK 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CHICAGO 
Address—4721 Ingleside Avenue 








CHARLES GALLOWAY : CONCERT ORGANIST 


‘or St. Peter’s Episcopal Church (St. Louis). Organist Washington University 
Organist and Musical Dircetor organist Louisiana Purchase Exposition (1904) 


INSTRUCTION - ORGAN - 


th 
My method et eara pedis! ‘attention given to and exceptional advantages for the study of Hymn-tune 
playing, choir and solo accompanying. For organ practice pupils have access to an electrically propelled 
ti Address, CHARLES GALLOWAY, 3459 Halliday Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











Builders of Church, Chapel and Direct Tracker, Tracker Pneumatic 
Concert Organs or Tubular Pneumatic Actions 


TREU PIPE ORGAN CoO. 
ORGANS REBUILT 
Blair Ave. and Mullanphy St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Robert J. Jackson 

Music Instrument Service Co. 
Organ Blowers 
“The Zephyr’ 

ciel h i 

f Office and Showroom in Kansas City, Mo. 

P. O. Box 307 


tenance 








ORGAN & PIANO SERVICECO- 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Tuning 
Repairing — Rebuilding 
Electric Organ Blowers 

Cathedral Chimes 


For many years in charge of the enlarge- 
ment ar ne maintenance of the Hope- 
Jones Organ, Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 
N. J. 


OVER TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 








Bates & Culley 


1738 S. Nineteenth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church Organs 


Rebuilding 


Repairing—Tuning 


Electric 
Pneumatic or Tracker 








EMORY 
LELAND 


GALLUP 


Concert Organist 











Felix F. Schoenstein 


& Sons 


Pipe Organ 
Experts 
Est. 1877 


Let us erect 
your organs in 


the far West. 


2306 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















Edwin B. Hedges 





Manufacturer 
Orean Pipes 
Highest Grade of 
REED and FLUE PIPES 
ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE 
in VOICING 
Westfield, Mass. 








Jerome B. Meyer & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


ORGAN PIPES 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PIPES SCIENTIFICALLY MADE 
ARTISTICALLY VOICED 


Front Pipes Decorated or Bronzed 


125 Austin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal Church 
CHICAGO 








Boy Voice Training 


Special Course 
for Organists 


G. EDWARD STUBBS 
121 West 91st St., New York City 








O. C. FRAME 


Practical Organ Builder. 
\ order Old action 
Ap ee nternized hiavine 
a 1is shing S: — action 
asonabl 
agatha 0. Pa! aie: 130 N, Michigan 
ve., Pasadena, Cal. 
Phone Colorado 5742. 


ebuilt 
ins Bains and 
guaranteed at 





FREDERIC ROGERS, 
Mus. Doc. 
“CONCERT ORGANIST 


Director Municipal Music 
HUTCHINSON - KANSAS 











LOUIS R. FLINT 


Organist 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Recitals Instruction 


’ « 6 © @ 


First Congregational Church 
Wm. Fox LIBERTY Theatre. 





CARL McKINLEY 


Organist and Director of Music 
THE CENTER CHURCH, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Recitals Instruction 
Address—87 Atwood Street. 


AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Magnets for Organs 


Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 








ARPARD E. FAZAKAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
FACTORY: ORANGE, N. J. 











J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Concert Organist and Teacher 
Special Ten-Lesson Course in 
Organ and Church Service Playing. 

Short Course, also, in Piano Teaching. 


4 West 76th Street. New York. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1879 








PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


MAIN FACTORY AT ST. HYACINTE, P. Q. 


Suilders of the 
pal Church, 
America; First Congregational 
Mich.; Sinai Temple and St. James’ M. 
Chicago; First Baptist Church, Syracuse ; 
Anglican Church, 
and over 700 others from coast to coast. 

We manufacture a small two-manual organ of 
seven speaking stops suitable for chapels and small 


organs in Emmanual_ [pisco- 
the largest church organ in 
Church, Detroit, 
IX. Church, 
St. Paul’s 
Toronto, the largest in Canada, 


Soston, 


at a moderate cost. 
to the firm or to our Chicago agent, Mr. 
548 Oakwood Boulevard. 


churches 
Apply 

P. Philie, 

8244. 


Phone Douglas 
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THE 


HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


RGANS vary rather more in qual- 


ity than do automobiles or pianos. 


No one claims that a $600 automo- 
bile is equal to a $6,000 machine. This 
is as it should be. The organ builder 


who proclaims a $6,000 quality for a 


PIPE ORGANS 


FOR 


$3,000 price is applying arguments that 





would be ridiculed in any other busi- 
ness on earth except the business of 


buying a church organ. 


Churches, Halls, Residences 


: and Theatres. 
rhe price reflects the quality. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Branches in Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh 


ecoococcooocoocoooocooCoCooCCooooCoCoCooCoCoooooCooooCoooCoCoooeoC000000 





COCKCCOOOCOCOO00O000000G680000000000UNGO800000500000000000000000000 





























3° 
8 Minneapolis and Chicago. 
3° 
, iH | 
The Ernest $4. Skinner Company NN NM 
Church Organs 
Boston, Hass. Stock List of | 
S ierce Organ Pipe C 
amuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 
3 
: Reading, Mass. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. ie 
ne ee 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... CC-17 40 
Builders of ali moder ypes of Organs. > Double- ‘= . . 
ri: gr ig Fein yy “Theatrical “effects” 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... CC-17 ont 
ee ee 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... FM 42 
: A ae ‘ 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 43 
Making <« yarts of the instrument at our Factories, we . " 
a prepared ve meet dies wechnectiand conditions, how- 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 at 
ever dilieult. 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 45 
Our unusual success wah Theme Cranes justifies 8 ft. Violin Diapason Lene, CC-61 48 
cpanel 2 alias 9 aad gilaaas 8 ft. Geigen Principal ..... CC-61 50 
. _ § ft; Duleiana ....2.-.-s.e: CC-61 55-56 
Correspondence is solicited. : os 
BT: ROI ook ccaeasiinds CC-61 58 
Factories: ALLIANCE, OHIO 8 ft. Celeste Teer cee Co 60 
2 TO 6 ie aesdae aes CC-61 57 
Used for Viol D’Orchestre, 60 
Salicional, Celeste & Oboe 62 
Gamba. 64 
Geo. W. Badger i PROSPER PHILIE S ft. Quimtadene .......... CC-61 Reg. Lower 12 zinc. 
TUNES PAIRS ORGANS : Rh : 
Organ Pipes Vey idan ea ianans | ee CC-61 58 Lower 5 zinc. 
Work by the Hour. Moving Att: Filavs Plate. <..<aces CC-61 Reg. 
and Installing of Organs. 2 r ‘ 
Special Equipment IN CHARGE OF CASAVANT ORGANS ST GOI si vs ene: CC-61 Reg. Lower 5 zinc. 
} IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 24 Filteowth: .. .065:..85: CC-61 70 
for For 14 years in the Casavant Factory : ~~ 
H rs Work at St. Hyacinthe, Que. 2 ft: PiceOlé: ..c.c kc ck ccecs CC-61 70 
eavy 
K.N.Y ae re Can ship immediately, unvoiced. Other Stops not listed 
MERRICK, N. Y. hinniihiiness iaaaaili made and shipped promptly. 
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The Year 1919 


eth anniversary of the founding of the 
| ory of the Odell family is 
us with the history of the 
lustry and reveals some 
in methods that have 

g to its present high 
ion and artistic beauty. Dur- 
the Odell organization, always 


under the immediate and personal direction of one of 





three generations of Odells. has survived the shocks of 
thre s r nation, because of our un- 
vervil c the highest and best in organ 
i] } I de. mn might affect 
qua v of output. TI record of busi- 

d we believe, in the organ industry to 

ks more eloquently for the merit of our prod- 
exhaustive treatise that we or anvone 





J. H. @C.S, Odell @ Co. 
407-409 West 42nd Street 
New York City~ 


Established 
1859 








Established 1860 


Pipe Organs of Superior Quality 


Electro and Tubular Pneumatic Action 


Contracts on Hand Now: 
Three for Brooklyn Churches 
Five for Philadelphia 


Reuben Midmer & Son, Inc. 


375 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Works: Merrick, N. Y. 











STEERE ORGANS 


(Quality and Service) 
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Most church committees decide the organ question with 
little or no knowledge of the facts; the personality of 
the salesman goes a long ways. 
An educational institution, or an individual investi- 
gates thoroly before investing their money. 
Yale University 
Cornell University 
Lawrenceville School for Boys 
Wellesley College 
and many others have judged Steere work to be supe- 
rior, both tonally and mechanically, and have given 
Steere work their unqualified endorsement. 
This is a very valuable asset to you, if you are con- 
templating an organ of any size, or for any purpose. 








THE J. W. STEERE & SON ORGAN CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Established 1867. 
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Qangerin: eickhardt (o. 


1125124 BurReELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE , WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


























Austin Organs 








Recent organ creations of this factory 
—larger and smaller—indicate a larger 
endorsement than ever as to the mechani- 
cal and tonal features of Austin instru- 


ments. 


Over sixty four-manual Austins in use 
out of 800 or more erected in the United 


States. 


Particularly famed are several Austin 
organs which called for skill in placing, 
and in use of echo and antiphonal divi- 


sions. 


There are points of distinction about an 
Austin that invite the careful study of the 


expert. 





Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street 











Hartford, Conn. 











